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Van Lieuw’s Improved Grain Door. 





Our engravings this week illustrate an improvement on 
the grain door which has been patented by Mr. D. F. Van 
Lieuw, of Aurora, Ill. 





j ] 
| able to secure the pound of flesh named in the bon1, but also | 


drain all the life blood from the body politic. 
However, with all due consideration for the honorable | 
and exalted functions of an intelligent and enterprising 
press, and with full recognition of the important part it has | 
taken in educating and elevating public sentiment on the 
many issues of the day, it is but natural to question the 
ability of any one not thoroughly conversant, with not only 
the general bearings, but the intricate details of this impor- 
tant matter, to judiciously and justly criticise the present 
mode of operating railroads and establishing freight tariffs. | 
Sweeping denunciations of what is generally termed “ the | 


pare the way for other industries, and trusting to the future 


they have been the advance guard, going forward to pre- 


for their reward with an unbounded and long-abiding faith, 
which, judging from the misfortunes that have frequently 
befallen them, has not always been sustained by subsequent 
events. 

Among other instances that have been brought forward to 
demonstrate the fa'sity of the present system of making 
freight rates, the cost of transporting grain from Chicago or 
some other Western commercial centre to New York is com- 
pared with the rate on grain from interior New York to the 
same point, and it is claimed that the difference in distance 


Fig. 1 is a side view looking at the | grasping avarice of railroad monopolies,” and emphatic pro- | has not received the consideration it should have received in 


door from the inside of the car, figs. 2 and 8 are transom | tests against all discrimination in rates, may gain their au- | establishing these rates, 


sections, and fig. 4,a plan. In fig. 1 the door is represented 


thor a certain reputation in some quarters for being a vigor- 


It is maintained that in this instance the railroads have 


in the position it occupies when down in front of the door- | ous writer, and for being enterprising and public-spirited; ' sacrificed the interests of the local points on its own road to 
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On the right side it-is fastened by a stanchion, 3, | but it may be well to inquire whether these extreme deéclar- | its desire for through traffic; that by bringing the Western 
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Fig, 4. 
VAN LIEUW’S IMPROVED GRAIN DOOR. 
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to a vertical rod F F. The stanchion is also shown in fig. 2 | ations are based on facts, and whether these startling ex-| grain to New York at such low rates, the farmers along 


and on an enlarged scale in fig. 6. From figs. 1 and 2 it will 
be seen that it slides on the rod F' J’, which is inserted in the 
eye of the stanchion. A metal socket, which is shown in 
figs. 2 and 5, is fastened to the door and acts as a bearing or 
attachment for the stanchion. The Jeft side C of the door is 
held by a casting, O, fastened to the door-post. The form of 
this casting is shown in fig. 4. 

In opening the door it is first raised up into the position 
represented by the inclined dotted lines in fig. 1, and is then 
raised still higher and pushed to one side until it assumes the 
position indicated by the dotted lines on the right side of the 
door, where it is securely held and is out of the way. 

The latch and lock fer holding the door down are shown 
in fig. 2; 5is the latch and 6 is the lock to hold it in place. 

The patentee writes us that the cost of this improved door 
is about $3 per car less than the old form, and that it has 
been put into quite extensive use on a number of roads, in- 
cluding the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, the Chicago 
& Alton, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Kansas 
City, Lawrence & Southern, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, the Chicago, St. 
Paul & Minneapolis, and other lines. 

The pateniee is Mr. D. F. Van Lieuw, who can be ad- 
dressed, at Aurora, IIL, for further information. 


- Gontributions. 


Discriminations in Rates. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Taking the press as a true exponent of public sentiment, 
and its utterances as a correct expression of facts, it would 


| amples of railroad avarice are not rare. 


| That some railroad corporations are illiberal and short- 


| sighted enough to adopt a policy detrimental to the public 
Fig. 5. 








disapproval. 


=== | For if the whole system of railroads of this country is to 
be held responsible and censured for the wrong actions of 
|a few exceptions, it would be fully as just to say that all 
the editors in the country are unprincipled and dishonest, 
| as even that honorable profession has its unworthy mem- 


| bers. 


welfare may be true, but that certainly is no reason why 
all the railroads should be placed under the ban of public 


No fair aud candid person can help admitting that the rail- 
| roads have done as much if not more than any other interest 


| their own line are forced into a competition that is disas- 


trous to them; tbat, owing to the increased supply, lower 
prices are caused; and that the greater productiveness of 
| Western land, its cheaper price, and consequently the smaller 
| amount of capital necessary to secure the same result, give 
the Western farmer an advantage that cannot be met unless 
the railroads adopt a different policy and protect the interest 
along their own road. In making these claims there are 
| some points that seem pretty generally to be overlooked. 
| First, The greater part of the grain crop of the West has 
to be transported a considerable distance on local roads be- 
| fore it reaches any of the points from which these low 
| through rates are given, and on these local roads they are 
| required to pay a fair local rate. This will undoubtedly 
| offset any disadvantage the Eastern farmer may labor 
under, especially if he is willing to expend as much energy 
and wind in managing the affairs of the farm as he some- 
| times does in abusing the railroads. Still, strict truth com- 
| pels the statement that the Eastern farmer is not the only 
fault-finder in relation to freight rates; his Western brother 
complains that it takes about all his grain sells for to pay the 
| freight charges. 
| Second, If it be true that the increased supply has re- 
sulted in lower prices, it is no less true that while the pro 
ducer may have suffered somewhat from it, the consumer 
has had the benefit of it. On the principle of ‘‘ the greatest 
| good to the greatest number,” in so densely populated a 
state as the state of New York, where the consumption is, 
probably, far in excess of any ordinary local production 
possible, anything that will cheapen any important article of 
food must necessarily be a public benefaction. 
Third. A very large amount of the grain production of 


be safe to assume that the railroad managers were modern | toward developing the resources of this country ; that they this country is exported and comes in competion with 
Shylocks; and that, like everything modern, so much of an | have been noble and active pioneers, striking out and open- | foreign grain. 


mprovement on their ancient prototype, as not only to be | ing up the country by pushing lines in all directions ; that 


The amount exported depends wholly on how that com- 
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~~ a tiassist in the struggle. ~ 

This exportation is beneficial toevery one, excepting, it may 
be, afew of the wholesale merchants in New York, and as 
long as there is the slightest margin of profit in the traffic, 
the railroads would be negligent of their own interests if 
they did not endeavor to do as much of it as possible. And 
if, to accomplish this result, it be necessary to make a low 
through rate from Western points to European ports, and 
abolish all necessity of dealing through middlemen at New 
York city, there certainly should be no reason why they 
should hesitate in making such an arrangement. 

Much has been said against discrimination in rates, either 
in favor of localities or individuals, While no one can rightly 
defeud any discrimination made solely to benefit any par- 
ticular locality or person, there are many cases where it may 
be justified on the grounds of being for the advantage of the 
railroad; and on these grounds alone would any intelligent 
railroad management make any discrimination. 

Sufficient consideration has not been given to the fact that, 
while they may not be as “everlasting as the hills,” these 
arteries of traffic, that have come into existence in the last 
few decades, are to be important factors in the business in- 
tercourse of many generations. No one more fully compre- 
hended this than did the late Commodore Vanderbilt. 

Conclusive evidence of this can be found in his judicious 
plans for the continuance of the successful operation of his 
system of railroads after he should be called from this world 
of tribulation and toil—for the railroad man. 

In view of this permanence, it is the duty of every rail- 
road manager to do all that can be done to increase the 
present and future prosperity of his road by encouraging 
and stimulating the growth of business enterprises in the 
territory for which it furnishes the outlet. 

This can only be done by aiding the productions and manu- 
factures of its section, in meeting the merchandise of other 
localities on an even footing ina common market, and by 
offering every possible inducement for the establishment of 
new industries along the line. 

No more etfectual power for accomplishing this result can 
be used than a judicious discrimination in rates of freight, 
and in support of this fact the following illustrations are 
presented ; 

At a certain point there is a good opening for a manufac- 
tory that will be the- means of materially increasing the 
traffic of the road. Raw material enough to run one large 
factory of the kind can be found in the vicinity, which, 
owing to its inability to stand the cost of transportation in 
the rough, has never been utilized. There is good reason to 
think that the establishment of a mill at that point will be a 
profitable investment; but no one can be found who will be 
willing to make the necessary investment in buildings and 
machinery unless they can have a good guarantee that they 
will be protected against opposition. 

They desire that in case their enterprise should be success- 
ful, competitors be prevented from entering the field and 
destroying all profit in the business by increasing the demand 
for the raw material and causing a consequent advance in 
its price, 

To induce the starting of this enterprise, it may be neces- 
sary that the railrord management agree to make a dis- 
crimination in rates of freight that will prevent the arising 
of any such contingency. Is not this justifiable / Without 
it no factory will be built, and the railroad will lose the 
freight on the manufactured article and on the supplies 
necessary for operating the factory. The community will 
also lose a market for the raw material and other sources of 
profit incident to the increased business of their town that 
would naturally follow the successful operation of the new 
enterprise. 

It may be said that no one would be likely to start the 
second factory unless there wasa large enough supply of 
the raw material to leavea fair margin of profit in the 
manufacture. In that case the railroad could lose nothing 
by making the arrangement mentioned, Still, it often 
occurs that when one enterprise is successful a similar one 
is started in competition, even when failure would seem 
almost a certainty. 

As another illustration, we would say that some firms see 
a good opening for a wholesale house in a town where there 
is none in that line of business. 

They ask that certain advantage in the matter of freight 
rates be given them over smaller dealers ; in consideration 
of which they will invest a large amount of capital, and by 
energetic action will build up a trade that will make the ar- 
rangement of advantage to all parties interested. 

Buying goods in large quantities, they will be able to reach 
sections that have heretofore received their goods by other 
routes, thereby giving a large amount of business to the 
road that under other circumstances it would not receive. 
The smaller dealers would not be injured by the arrange- 
ment, as they would be able to buy their stccks from the 
wholesale house in their own town as cheap as they could 
get them at any other place. 

The only parties that might suffer would be the wholesale 
merchants, from whom the small dealers had formerly pur- 
chased their goods. 

If the increased business to be gained by giving the whole- 
sale house special rates would overbalance any loss that 
might arise from granting the concession, would not the 
railroad be justified in making the contract / 

Many more illustrations could be given, but these two will 
probably suffice to show that there are cases when discrim- 
ination in rates in favor of individuals can be sustained by 
sound business principles, 

Another thing that has been a subject of severe criticism 


petition can be met, and as beyond certain limits the pro- | has been what.may be considered as discrimination in favor | thus :.Fifty cars of ten years’ service, one hundred cars of 
ducer cannot meet it, the transporter has to stand in the gap 


of localities. | eight years’ service, making in all perhaps twelve or fourteen 
Lower rates are generally given betweén competitive points | series of a class, assuming the average age of a car to be ten 
than between non-competitive ones, and it is claimed that | years. To carry out this method it would be necessary to 
this is rank injustice to the latter. mark on cars the year of their being built ; and then when a 
In contradiction of this assertion and to demonstrate that | car of the ten years’ series is repaired, we might say, ‘‘ Re- 
the adoption of any other policy than the one so strongly | pairs 69 Freight Cars,” leaving out the words year and 
censured, would be detrimental to the interests of the non_| built for brevity. Now, then, for a performance, let us sax 
competitive points, the following hypothetical case is pre- | of freizht cars : 
sented. g 











Assume that the D. & L. R. R. has to compete for the a) af a ae a§ Destroyed. 
traffic hetween two very important points with another road 4 A Soecle& — 3 - 
which is inclined to be very aggressive, and which endeavors | Cars, Built.’: ie iz agqa2 en $4 5 Remarks. 
to get more than its fair share of the business, and which to | Pl Si Bi: Bs Be. 5 : 
obtain this object has made a very considerable reduction of : & % E 2 = BR: ee 
rates. | —- ——|— = = A) 
The D. & L. R. R. has either to meet this competition by | 1 200 | ISTB)..-+|-0re)cecjeceeieres corer) sors levee vneeees 
E y | 6) Me sol sae cdaklacec hes eee ee 
a corresponding reduction or lose all the trade. | 10 6&0 | 21800)....|....|.... e 
Between these points there are several towns of considera-|754,,2=«2«#°#O~@ =|22=#=| =| |))!O!TDUOUUUU 


ble importance, on the business of which the D. & L. R. R. | 
has ulways been able to obtain fair rates. 

No reductions of rates that may be necessary at the com- 
petitive points canin any wise affect the business of the 
ingerior towns, as they derive their trade from an altogether 
different section. 

It will be necessary to run about the same number of trains 


| Thus, we could have the number of cars (assets) classified 
| as to age; there would be established a basis whereby like 
|expenses on different roads could be compared, as could 
| the expenses of a series with itself and with other series, 
| from year to year, on the same road. The performance could 


' 
. : .,, | be enlarged to take in the average car mileage, the average 
over the road in any case, and the operating expenses will| | ‘ 

car repairs, the percentage of a series destroyed through 


be very nearly the same whether they take the competitive | wear and tear, and other data I might mention, did I not 


business or not. remember the promise I made 
Say the revenue that they willbe able to derive from the | In conclusion, I hope there will be found some—yourself, 


semmpetitive Sastenss a to about $100,000 per sectegan | Mr. Editor, among the number—who will give public expres- 
jf they are able to secure a fair share of the traffic, even at | sion to their views on this subject pecan 
the reduced rates. | : . b A 


Every one will admit that the D. & L. R. R., or any other a : : 

road, is entitled to a fair return on the capital invested, and | Some Suggestions Relative to Railroad Associa- 
56 20 te 8 i tions. 

we will submit if it is not better for every one concerned that 

they meet the competition / | To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Is it not better for the interior towns that the railroad | It is not a great many years back in our railroad history 
take the competitive business than that their trade have to | that accidents were so pregnant as to cause loud complaints 
make up as far as possible the loss that will ensue from the | from the public of what was termed ‘ wilful” or “crimi- 
loss of the competitive trade / |nal” neglect on the part of railroad managers. In some 

In mercantile transactions it frequently happens that by | instances accidents were so frequent and disastrous that the 
making large sales at small profits the merchant is able to authorities-were appealed to to enforce more thorough re- 
sell sma]! quantities at lower prices than if he was entirely | pairs, and such renewals and improvements as were neces- 
dependent on that class of trade for his whole profits. sary to insure safety to the traveling public. 

He diminishes the percentage of expenses by increased | for a few of years immediately succeeding 
sales, and though he may not sell to all parties at the same | railroad slaughters were alarmingly frequent. 








During, and 
the war, 
For this 





profit, he is enabled to give all classes of purchasers better 
goods for the same money than if doing a smaller trade. 

If this be commendable in one line of business, why not in | 
another. If the merchant can honorably and judiciously 
transact business on this system in which discrimination plays 
so important a part, why not the railroads ? | 

The interests of the railroads and the public are too closely | 
alhed for one to be sacrificed in any way without seriously | 
affecting the other; aud every plan that may be inaugurated 
by the railroad managements of this country to increase 
traffic and cheapen transportation will be beneficial to the | 
public. : roletetoe | 

Car Maintenance. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Railway disbursing accounts are designed with a view of 
showing the different objects on which revenue is expended, | 
but as the owners of railway property are also interested in 
knowing if the revenue is expended with proper economy, 
and as this can be determined only by comparison with like 
expenses on other roads, or tor different periods on the same | 
road, railway accounts should lead to the attainment of the 
latter end, and all matter of detail should be subservient to 
it. In the motive power department—one of the largest | 
disbursing sources on railways—all other expenses are inci- 
dental to the repairing of engines and cars, and if there 
could be devised a classification of these leading accounts | 
whereby the expenses of the department asa whole and in 
detail could be accurately compared with similar depart- 
ments on other roads, our respect for old ways and customs 
should not prevent its adoption. There is a great deal said and | 
written nowadays about ‘uniformity in reports and re- | 
turns ;” but to those directly interested in railway accounts, 
uniformity is of little moment if there is not also | 
established a similitude of expense—a feature that 
has been entirely overlooked in discussing the subject. | 
It is considered uniformity when two railways open an ac- 
count, ‘‘ Repairs to Freight Cars;’ but does uniformity here | 
enable us to draw a fair comparison between the two roads 
as to this item of expense, and dves it finally place the mo- | 
tive power department of both roads on an equal basis, so | 
that the expenses could be compared together with a view of | 
determining in which exists the better economy? Certainly | 
not; for the reason that the great majority of cars on one 
road may be new, and,on the cther,all but worn out in service. 
Hence, I say that in the system of charging labor and mate- 
rials under the general heads of ‘‘ Repairs to Freight Cars,” 
“ Repairs to Passenger Cars,” and so on, there is wanting 
this similarity of expense of which I speak; and hence, one 
of the most important things in railway accounts is yet unat- 
tained. 

I will refer to the other system, that of individual car repairs, 
no further than to apply to it the same arguments urged 
against the system briefly treated above. My object in 
writing at all is to advocate a new method of car main- 
tenance accounts, observing, as I do so, the same studied | 
brevity as before, satisfied that if it has any merit | 
it will readily commend itself to railway officers and ac- 


countants without any extra efforts of mine. What I pro- 





pose is, to divide cars into series according to their ages, | 


| may be expected from it. 


there were several causes. During the war the entire roll- 
ing stock of the country was overworked and could not 
well receive needed repairs. Many of the best mechanics, 
engineers and officers were in the army, and the roads were 
largely in the hands of inexperienced men, and, as a natural 
result, everything “ran down.” Ties and bridges decayed, 
rails worn out, track out of surface and line, all helped to 
swell the list of accidents. The public might have reason- 
ably expected this state of things for a time, under the 
circumstances, but a change for the better was not made as 
promptly as a regard for either the public good or the 
interest of the railroad companies demanded ; hence the 
bitter complaints, etc., of bad management. It was about 
that time that the writer suggested in these columns the 


| organization of ‘‘ A Railroad Association for the Prevention 


of Accidents.” It was not expected that such an organiza- 
tion would be effected at once nor exactly in accordance 


| with the ideas then presented, but it is gratifying to know 


that the various railroad associations have nearly covered 
the ground then roughly staked out. And the monthly 
reports of accidents may be regarded as conclusive evidence 
that the labors of these associations are notin vain. It is 
noticeable that all classes of uccidents resulting from defects 
or failure of equipment or permanent way have gradually 
diminished. A great improvement is also visible in the signal 
systems, and, in short, in everything that has a tendency to 
prevent accident. In view of the immense amount of good 
that has been accomplished by these organizations and the 
apparently willing support they have received from manag- 
ing officers, it is a matter of wonder that the ‘ Road-Mas- 
ters’ Association” has not been longer in the field. When 
this Association gets into good working order, much good 
There is hardly any limit to the 
subjects that may be profitably discussed at its conventions, 
and it would seem that every railroad company can well 
afford to ‘“‘send a man,” with a polite request to ‘ pass, and 
we will reciprocate,” etc. There is, however, one thing that 
will be likely to hamper the road-masters in their efforts for 
improvement ; that is, the means of experimental tests 
will be wanting. Other associations have encountered 
this barrier, which has greatly reduced the scope of their 
usefulness. It seems, however, that this will be overcome 
in the near future. Associations of men who hold the purse- 
strings seem inclined to “let up” a little, for experimental 
purposes, when it is clear that a matter is worthy of a test. 
There is hardly a railroad company in the land but bas suf- 
fered to a greater or less extent by the wholesale adoption of 
something that seemed valuable, but proved on trial to be 
worthless. In this way, thousands of dollars are lost, when a 
trifle expended for a test would have saved them. There are, 


| however, some things that would require a greater sum for 


a thorough trial than most companies would be willing to 
invest. The Western or Eastern Association can manage 
these matters; but would it not be better to have ‘‘ The Rail- 
way Association of America?’ This would remove all ob- 
stacles; for an organization under that title would be ex- 
pected to have the power and ducats at its command suffi- 
cient for thorough and decisive tests of whatever may be 
deemed worthy of a test, by good authority. 

Existing organizations can do little more than recommend 
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tests of alleged improvements, and at every adjournment of 
a convention of railroad mechanics, the members and others 
who read the reports of the doings of the convention, see 
new proof of the necessity of a higher power than now ex- 
ists. When a member expresses his opinion and gives his 
reasons there for he has done about all hecan do unless he or 
the association be furnished with the means to prove whether 
he is correct or not in his conclusions. 

What the Western Association has done in the way 
of testing the validity of patents, is an indication 
that every railroad company in America would be 
vastly benefitted by becoming a member of a 
similar organization, To do this, would require either a 
number of sectional organizations or an international as- 
sociation admitting all the roads in the United States and 
British Provinces that might knock for admission. 

The latter would seem to be preferable, for many reasons. 
A sectional or local organization can hardly afford to give 
matters proper attention, especially if under the manage- 
ment of officers engaged in active railroad service. The du- 
ties of the average railroad officer are such as to preclude the 
possibility of his giving his attention to the proper working 
of such an association as the one under consideration should 
be. 

If the Association were national or international, it would 
furnish constant work for a full set of officers with their as- 
sistants, whose sole duty would be to work for the interest 
of the Association, and draw their salaries. Existing 
organizations can do little more than raise sufficient sums to 
cover the expenses of an annual ora semi-annual conven- 
tion, including a slight recompense for a few of the hardest- 
worked officers. This makes it clear that research and ex- 
periment to any great extent is utterly out of the question 
without a superior organization for that purpose. It may 
appear to some railroad managers that to provide the neces- 
sary buildings, tools, instruments, materials, etc., together 
with the salaries of engineers, mechanics, experts and offi- 
cers tomanage this matter of research and experiment 
would be an unwarrantable waste of funds. A little inves- 
tigation would, no doubt, bring out the fact that there is 
hardly a railroad company on this continent but has squan- 
dered more money by groping around in the dark than 


would have paid their shares in supporting the 
** Railway Association of America,” or an  associa- 
tion for the purpose under consideration. Enormous 


sums have been paid for infringements of patents, for in- 
valid patents and for patents that were valid, but the alleged 
improvements -overed by them worthless. And it would not 
be extravagant to say, that these same companies have suf- 
fered fully as much by not using inventions that are valua- 
ble as from the formernamed causes. A small percentage 
of these losses, if paid into a common fund would prove the 
value of an alleged improvement beyond peradventure. It 
is natural for a railroad officer who has been unfortunate in 
the adoption of patented articles to “ fight shy ” of every- 
thing in the line of alleged improvements, but if he could 
have the grain sifted from the chaff by paying a small sum 
into a common fund for that purpose, it would seem that he 
would gladly embrace the opportunity. By so doing, he 
would, in all cases get ‘* value receiveé,” and not trash. 

It is generally expected that a man who has made an im- 
mense fortune by any particular trade, profession or line of 
business will leave a portion of it to those who have been 
less fortunate in the same field of labor; but it does not 
seem to occur to our immensely wealthy railroad men, who 
have made the bulk of their fortunes out of railroads and 
the public, that it would be just and proper for them to 
leave a portion of their wealth for the benefit of the rail- 
road community. It would benefit mankind as much to 
give a million for the general improvement of our railroads 
as to build a church or theological seminary, Our railroad 
kings seem to have a weakness for churches. Well, perhaps 
that is all right enough, but our bodies need taking care of 
as well as our souls, and it is desirable to keep soul and body 
together as long as possible. 

Leave a million for making railroads safe, and you will 
save hundreds of lives, and, doubtless, as many souls as 
though you built a church. There might not be quite as 
much ‘‘ style” or *‘tone” in leaving money for railroad pur- 
poses as for churches, but for conspicuousness, and the 
gratitude of a nation—endow a railroad association’! The 
railroads of the country carry millions of people annually, 
yea, hundreds of millions, aud they are all of them ready to 
fall down and worship the man who loosens his purse- 
strings freely that they may travel in comfort and safety, 
The experience of the Western Association would serve as a 
guide, and aid materially in perfecting a superior organiza- 
tion ifa move is made in that direction, and that more 
power is needed than is possessed by any existing organiza- 
tion will be apparent to anyone who will give the matter a 
little thought; and the subject is worthy of much. 

Wm. 8. HuntIneton, 
The Ownership of the North & South Railroad of 
Georgia. 
RomE, Ga., July 28, 1879. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

My attention is called to a paragraph published in your 
paper under date of July 25, which is erronevus and false 
throughout, other than that I had executed a mortgage on 
the North & South Railroa | of Georgia. 

In the first place, the road was not bought by a committee 
or association of merchants, but by Louis F. Garrard, who 
sold and deeded the road and franchise to me, and took the 
cash consideration agreed upon, which deed was duly re- 
corded, and which gives me a perfect title to the road, as 
claimed by the best legal advice in Georgia; and when I 











attempt to enforce my claim and title to the property 1 
shall hold it. Other than this, [ have just executed a mort- 
gage on the charter and franchise, which is bona fide, and 
will hold the property as security for the bonds, I having 
done considerable work on both ends of the road, and shall 
soon have the iron laid from Rome to Cedar Town. 

I regret to be compelled to reply to any of the false re- 
ports so numerously circulated by those who have so unscru- 
pulously attacked me for the purpose of endeavoring to force 
me to sell out my interests in an enterprise that had gone 
begging for a purchaser for a long time, which as soon as I 
had picked it up, they were bent on forcing me to abandon, 
and pocketing my money, which they have made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to do. 

Presuming you would not lend your aid knowingly to any 
parties to thus libel my interests in the manner attempted, 
I respectfully request that you insert this in your next 
issue as a matter of justice. Very respectfully yours, 

H. BLANCHARD, 

Purchaser and Owner North & South Railroad of Georgia. 





Baggage Transfers in Boston. 


What railroad traveler does not recognize the familiar 
cry “Check your baggage” as one which always warns him 
that he is rapidly nearing some important city ? and how 
few there are to-day who do not call into requisition the 
services of its author, the transfer agent. It is only within 
a very few years that a systematic baggage transfer has ex- 
isted in Boston; now seven companies or individuals are con 
ducting this business, on as many different lines. In con- 
ducting an enterprise of this kind there is much more detail 
to be looked after than appears on the surface. Many men 
have to be employed and kept up to the highest degree of 
accuracy in performing their duties, as carelessness would 
not only cause great inconvenience to patrons, but a 
large expense and ultimate loss of business to the em- 
ployer. To gain an understanding of the business one should 
go out with a transfer messenger on one of the leading rail- 
roads some day, and watch him at his work. Yesterday a 
reporter made such a trip. Seating themselves in one of 
the passenger cars of a road leading out from the south side 
of the city, the messenger and reporter made an uneventful 
trip of 22 miles to a well-known junction, where they left 
the train and awaited the arrival of tne next one inward 
bound. Soon it came along, and had hardly got well started 
on its way when the messenger began his work. Entering 
the first passenger car from its forward end, so that he 
might face the occupants, he made his usual announcement, 
adopting the peculiar tone and inflection common to that 
a of the great army of railroad men who have brief 
remarks to make to the traveling public. It was evident 
that he cared little about this shouting other than to distin- 
guish himself from the imp who audaciously loads with pea- 
nuts, or other abominations in an alleged literary form, the 
unwilling laps of submissive passengers. It was by a close 

et rapid scrutiny of the occupants of the car that he seemed 
to be guided, rather than by any reply that might be made to 
his loud-voiced proposals; for such replies were usually in the 
negative. 'The mechanic, who had been sent a few miles out of 
town on seme job, and consequently was encumbered with 
only a few tools, he recognized at a glance and passed with 
out a word, So, too, did he ignore a group of lawyers and 
business men, who had been attending the sessions of some 
court, and a party of young ladies who were chattering in 
facing seats were treated with equal indifference, res- 
ently he halted by the side of a dusty and somewhat morose 
man, who, by his appearance, had come from a distart 
state, and who also must be the head of a family comprising 
the florid lady and the three cross-looking children that 
were gathered about him. In reply to the messenger’s first 
remark, the traveler said, ‘‘ No, I don’t want no trans- 
ferin’; in get a carriage that will take me right over to the 
Boston & Maine Depot.” ‘All right,” soothingly replied 
the messenger, ‘‘ the carriages stand just to the left of the 
depot, and they are all good ones, and driven by good 
men.” Mollified by. the che eriness of this answer, as well as 
by its palpable frankness, the morose traveler ventured to 
ask if “ we should arrive in Boston on time,” and getting a 
pleasant reply, further asked ‘‘What time the Portland 
train left on the Maine road?’ This he was told with the 
exactitude of an official time-table. For a moment the pe 
renger hung;his head as if ashamed of his own ungracious 
manner, aud then, looking up with a gracious smile, said: 
‘What is this transfer business of yours? I don’t know 
that I understand it, any way.” 

“Well, Sir,” replied the messenger, who had confidently 
awaited just this state of affairs, knowing that his man 
could hardly travel with so large a party without a consid- 
erable amount of baggage, ‘* You give me your baggage- 
checks, and I will give you in return an equal number of our 
transfer checks, and when you get to the Maine Depot you 
will find your property in the baggage-room, where, on sur- 
rendering our checks, be will receive those of the railroad 
in exchange, to your destination.” _ 

“« But won't that be very expensive ?” 

“T shall charge you 25 cents for each check, irrespective of 
the weight of the article to which it is attached, and then, if 
you wish to economize, you can take a horse car, and for 
another quarter, land your whole party of five at the Boston 
& Maine Depot.” 

A little more was said about the economical advantages of 
the transfer system, and then the agent went on his con- 
quering way with a half-dozen or more baggage-checks in 
his hand and an equal number of quarters in his pocket. In 
rapid succession he picked out five old travelers, and, with a 
few good-natured words, took possession of their checks. 
Next he came upon two timid old ladies, Instantly both the 
good old faces brightened up, and their owners began a 
simultaneous account of their pourney’ its events, and their 
intended destination. “Oh, I see,” said the messenger, 
“you want to go to your brother’s, No. 9683 Blank street ” 

** No,” said one of the ladies, *‘ it is 369.” ; 

‘Tam quite sure that John wrote that he lived at 968; 
but his letter is left at home, soI don’t see however we can 
tell,” chimed in the other andy Sespolringly. t 

‘Well, never mind ; I will hunt him up in the directory 
as soon as we get in, and then I will tell you which number 
is right, and how to go to his house. But is it Blank street, 
Charlestown District, or Blank street, Highland District ¢” 

” Why, neither,” said both women, “it’s Blank street, 


‘Well, there’s no Blank street in the city proper, and 
there is in each of the two districts ; but if you will let me 
have your checks J will find the right place, and tell you 
how to go there, if you will wait a moment in the ladies’ 
room when we arrive.” 

A whispered consultation followed, which resulted in the 
surrender of three brass checks, in lieu of which the agent 
gave a card bearing the numbers with which they were 
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train, accosting some, ignoring others, but scrutinizing all 
and getting orders from many. As soon as this duty was 
crery, Sadibor ten ponte cote iumateee the 
every facility for completing work, e 
memorandum which 7 has kept, on regularly pre- 
seme blanks of his doings among the passengers he 
nds that his first transaction was that with the family 
man who is going to Portland. As the luggage is piled in 
single lines on either side of the car, checked ends out, he 
soon finds the pieces he is looking for, and pastes a ‘‘ tab” or 
label, bearing eenshovers name, on each. He then removes 
the railroad check and substitutes his own—a duplicate of that 
given the passenger. Next he finds asingle sample trunk, 
going to No. 502 Arch street, tothe owner of which he has 
given a card, instead of a check. On this he pastes a ‘‘ tab,” 
on which he has written the address. Then he comes to 
baggage for some of the hotels, and for each of these he has 
a different colored tab, and, if Mr. Smith is going to the 
Parker House, his name is written on a blue ‘tab, which is 
pasted on his trunk, while Mr. Brown, who goes to the Tre- 
mont, finds that his cognomen is borne on a yellow bit of 
per. In this way each article intrusted to the messenger 
is tabbed or checked, and the railroad checks are turned 
over to the train baggage-master. The messenger then 
busies himself in sorting the baggage, so far as the 
room in the car will admit. First, he seeks to place 
uear adoor such articles as must be hurried across 
the city to catch some outward trains with which 
there is but little time to connect. Then he piles up other 
railroad baggage; behind that comes those articles destined 
for the hotels, and, finally, the remainder, which is to be 
sent to dwellings about the city. As soon as the train stops 
in Boston, the messenger rushes his baggage out of the car, 
while the local agent stands in such a position that he can 
see each piece, and turn it over to the proper one of the sev- 
eral drivers who have wagons in waiting. One of these 
drivers goes to the depots, one to the steamers and others to 
hotels and residences. In this way a large quantity of bag- 
rage is handled with astonishing dispatch, a result largely 
due to the fact that the delay, otherwise necessary, at the 
baggage-room is avoided, 
weaving the messenger, the 1eporter was soon engaged in 
conversation with the proprietor of the transfer system, 
from whom he learned that messengers were often sent 40 or 
50 miles to meet incoming trains, and then only had time to 
perform their duties by dint of hard work. These messen- 
gers have have to be carefully selected, and only a few out 
of many promising men are found to be wholly fit for their 
duties. They must be good judges of human nature, cour- 
teous, always pleasant and as full of information as an ency- 
clopedia, The departure of trains and boats on other lines 
must be at their tongue’s end; the distance and fare to various 
points must be ony well known, and, beyond all things 
else, they must be well up as to the standing of the several 
hotels. ‘‘As to lost baggage,” said the manager, “we 
lose but little, though sometimes it parpens that an arti- 
cle goes wrong for a time, but generally it reaches it proper 
destination and owner. Most always it happens that when 
we missed a trunk, the owner would try to make us settle by 
apayment of money. As a matter of self protection, we try 
to defer such action till we can find the lost piece. In this 
we are usually successful, and, in the end, find that the 
article 1s worth about 20 per cent. of the value Frases upon 
it by the owner. Once, I remember, a lady and gentleman 
arrived in Boston, who were destined for a place on the Bos- 
ton & Maine Road, and our men took charge of their bag- 
rage, Well, the lady’s b»ggage went through all right, but 
oy some blunder the man’s trunk went to Portland. Thenext 
day he came and complained that his trunk was lost, and that 
it contained $600 worth of clothing. Among thearticles was 
adress suit which he must wear that evening at the mountains, 
where he was going. Further, he satisfied me that a very 
prominent New York banker was his brother-in-law, and 
that the lady who was his companion was the banker’s wife. 
I put him off for a day or two, and finally, on his signing an 
agreement to refund the money if I should produce the 
trunk, | gave him a check for the full amount claimed 





by, him. Soon I found the trunk, and, on looking for 
the owner, found him an inmate of an _ inebriate 
asylum, where his sister was carrying him at the 


time this trunk went wrong. Of course, he was unable 
to refund the $600 or any part of it, so I examined the 
trunk, and found it contained a lot of clothing such ‘as none 
of my messengers would wear, Then I wrote to the banker's 
brother-in-law, and, after much correspondence, got $450 
from him. By the operation I lost $150, but I learned to 
take time enough to trace a missing piece before I again paid 
out any money. Inanother instance, which happened on a 
connecting line, two pieces of baggage were delayed, and 
the holder of the checks made a formal demand for $150 in 
settlement. The sum was not paid, but the baggage was 
found, and proved to be a sailor’s bag and hammock worth, 
with the contained articles, about $15, The owner was noti- 
fied that it was held subject to his order, but probably fear- 
ing that he might be proceeded against for an attempted 
swindle, he failed to reply, and the luggage lies 
here in Boston to-day, You see people know that the rail- 
road companies would not allow any of us to do business on 
their lines if we were not responsible, so they say, ‘ Well, 
that transfer agent has lost my trunk; so, as he is quite able 
I will make him pay four or five times its value.’ In this 
way we might be made to suffer severely if we lost baggage; 
but, as | said before, that seldom happens. and our system 
of tracing is so complete that we can quickly recover ail 
that goes wrong. Our only losses are through thefts from 
our delivery wagons, and now we have pretty well stopped 
that. We are often able to aid the officers of the law in 
tracking criminals, and hardly a case of importance comes 
up that does not send a detective to some or all of us, A 
couple of years ago a well-known vocalist ran away with an 
equally prominent artist’s wife, and, for a time, the guilty 
couple could not be found. Finally, the husband came 
to me, and, by aid of my _ books, traced the 
wife and her paramour to a street not far from 
the Albany Depot. From there they fled to Chicago, and 
now the husband keeps track of that singer, and whenever 
he has an engagement he writes to the manager detailin 
the facts in the case. This usually terminates the vocalist’s 
engagement, and to-day he can hardly get a chance to sing 
in any first-class concert. The artist is not altogether vin- 
dictive in this matter, for he has notified the destroyer of 
his home that ‘‘ when he will leave the woman, return to his 
own deserted wife, and make a written acknowledgment 
of the wrong he has done, be will cease his persecutions. 
This story is undoubtedly true in its essential details, and is 
now given to the public for the first time. All the parties 
are well known in Boston, and one of them has stood very 
high in public favor. Many more interesting facts and 
stories were told by the agent, but only served to further 
illustrate a subject already fully treated.—Boston Herald. 


—A boy 14 years old has been arrested for trying to wre cok 
atrain on the Connecticut Valley road by driving an iron 
spike and a nutintoa frog at South Weathersfield, Conn. 
Fortunately, the train was running slowly and no damage 





stamped, the date and the sum paid, in advance, for the ser- 
mgm this manner the agent made bis way through the 


was done. Whenarrested the boy admitted that he had put 
the obstructions in the frog, but gave no reasons 
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the June earnings per mile of road of the different | he Jooked upon as satisfactory, though it does not sup- 


roads, we shall find the results given below : 


June Earnings per Mile of Road for Five Years: 
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1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. he $263 $261 $314 
Burl, C. R. & North. 254 251 188 233 
= Ay ame se ware —— —_——— Cairo & St “Louis os” eee de eo 176 164 137 132 189 
~~ | Central Pacific......... 1,344 1,250 817 674 601 | 
Published Every “Pvidag. Chic. & Alton............-. 588 604 529 530 52 
Chic., Mil. & St. P.... ..... 530 627 420 450 457 | 
CONDUCTED BY Cleve.. Ms, V.& Del. > 214 224 186 231 | 
ib 1& St. Jo..... .... 414 478 rd 471 346 
8. WRIGHT DUNNING AND M. N. FORNEY.  Gee., in T...........:. 633 723 527 514 
4 eS ce one 303 289 
= : = ry ‘Bloom. & West...... 238 iu red a Pe 4 
nt. t Orth. ... .... 164 14 46 
© o N r K NTS. Kan. Pacific...... ieee ae 404 377 332 55 
met ad i & North. eae it Xenon 110 a pa 

ILLUSTRATIONS: Page. Generat RaILRoaD News: Page. o., Kan. & Tex.... 297 328 2 v 
ve hata’ ‘s Grain - on | Elections and Appoint Mobile & Ohio......... 163 168 173 172 

ook hanna bkewan tive 411) “7 bash 418 Hs & ye id Wt é boli 917 71 761 735 
C am Whe el Diagrams ce aaen 415 ; & Beliv. 

CONTRIBUTIONS : Ie Seas 512 525 404 542 446 
Discriminations in Rates. ..411| St. L., irom, Mt. & So... 430 369 400 372 414 
Car Maintenance........... 412) St. ig K. & North. 254 435 324 388 341 
Some Suggestions Relative 420 | 8t.L. & 8 Si mes 187 253 = 250 241 

to Railroad Associations 412, Railroad Eogaingy | in June.418 | Tol., Peoria & W. 329 574 338 324 376 
The Ownership of the Trunk-Line Pool for East- MED sconccvicce* caves 636 520 583 582 
oe tema oe ee oe 413 Asatizund Freight. ws 37 Here, there are vaiaut for 24 roads for 1877, 1878 

EprroRias: Concerd & Claremont..... 422 a) ri 

Sicceiaieen for June and the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and 1879, of 21 of the m also for 187 76, and of If 9 also for 

Half- eee ye i414 _, & Occidental............. 22/1875. In 1879 the earnings per mile of 11 out of 24 
big Car Wheel ow. Lite” Southern Mim mop? 422 | were larger than in 1878, of 15 out of 24 larger than in 
Atlantic Grain Receipts....4155 Van Lieuw's Improved POI ik or i t 4 
Foreign Railroad 416) —— ernees 11 1877, of 9 out of 21 larger than in 1876, and of 8 out of 


Road-Masters’ Association.416 





Record of New Railrond §—=§ tom............ ccc cece ees 4 
Construction. ............ anaeetaend Wheels and 
EpitoriaL Nores.. Ms pebtinls sideayiny vv 1 
Generat RAILROAD News: An Old Speech on Railroad 
Meetings and Announce- EN chides baebiones oove 417 
WODIED, . soa sinect akan heed 4 The law of Tickets........ 417 
EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
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Eprron RAILROAD GAZETTE. 
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we will rh ish anything in 
this journal od, EXCEPT IN vad ADVERTISING COL- 
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OContributions.—Subscribers and others will heme ed 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take 
under their observat such as changes in rail off 
cers, organizations and cha changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the ee <0 maven, and 

provement, 


suggestions as to its im; subjects 
pertaining to ALL ee ne pene % of railroad railroad Gheiness by 
sired. Officers will oblige soled forwarding early 

of notices of meetings, ntments, 


men pract a. are especially de- 
iall ual vaporta, vill 

pecially ann some 

be published. — 
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of all of which will 


“EARNINGS FOR “JUNE Al AND THE HALF-YEAR. 


June earnings are reported in our table for 34 rail- 
roads having this year in the aggregate 20,716 miles of 
road—about 25 per cent. of the total in operation in the 
country. Of these 34 roads, no less than 23 show an 
increase in total earnings and 20 in earnings per mile 
. of read ; and in the aggregate, with an increase of 5.7 
per cent. in mileage, there has been an increase of 8.3 
per cent. in earnings, the average earnings per 

nile having increased from $574 to $587, or 
2.8 per cent. The large increases (per mile) are 3714 per 
cent. on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 43 per cent. 
on the Cairo & St. Louis, 17 on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, 25 percent. on the Chicago & Northwestern, 
42 on the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis, 24 on the 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware, 26 on the Galves- 
’ ton, Houston & Henderson, 271g on the Houston & 
Texas Central and 67 per cent. on the Kansas Pacific; 
the large decreases are 27 per cent. on the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph, 20 on the Memphis, Paducah & Northern, 
24 on the Reading, 18 on the Belleville Line, and 11 per 
cent. on the Central Pacific. 

Of the roads engaged in the conflict over business to 
and from ‘‘ Missouri River points,” four (including the 
Wabash) report, and all show a decrease in earnings 
per mile—very large on the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
considerable on the Kansas City & Northern, insignifi- 
cant on the Wabash and the Chicago & Alton. 

For the first time the Pennsylvania Railroad is in- 
cluded in this table, important as giving some clue to 
trunk line traffic. Its earnings from the line from 
Jersey City through Philadelphia to Pittsburgh with 
its branches (1,050 miles of branches to 444 of main line) 
are nearly the same as last year. Both years the 
through business was very large, and both years a very 
large proportion of it was carried for cost, or less. 

If, now, we go back to previous years and compare 








19 larger than in 1875, In the case of two of the roads, 
the Central Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the earnings per mile have been greatly de- 
creased by the addition of new roads with their traffic; 
but the large increase the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe has not prevented an enormous increase in 
its earnings per mile of road; and the additional 160 
miles of the Kansas City Extension have not prevented 
the Chicago & Alton’s earnings per mile from keeping 
up this year very nearly to last year’s standard. 

For June of this year the following roads report 
larger earnings per mile this year than in any of the 
four previous years : Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Cairo & St. Louis; Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware; 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, International 
& Great Northern; Kansas Pacific. The following 
have smaller earnings this year than for any of the 
four previous years : Central Pacific, Chicago & Alton, 
Hannibal & St. Joseph, the Illinois Central's Illinois 
lines, Philadelphia & Erie, and the Belleville Line. On 
the whole, it cannot be said that any general change 
is visible in the earnings. There is in the aggregate 
but a trifling increase of earnings over June of last 
year, and June was not a favorable month for earn- 
ings last year. 

For the six months ending with June the table has 
reports from 32 railroads, with 20,790 miles of road. 
These roads worked 4.2 more miles in 1879 than in 
1878, and earned in the aggregate 4.8 per cent. 
money, their average earnings per mile of road having 
increased from $3,390 to $3,394, or 0.1 per cent. Fif- 
teen of the 32 roads show increases in total earnings 
and also in earnings per mile. The large increases per 
mile of road are 59 percent. on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, 20 on the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis, 
271¢ on the Galveston, Houston & Henderson, 17 on the 
International & Great Northern, 3644 on the Kansas 
Pacific, and 23 on the Scioto Valley; the large decreases 
are 19 per cent. on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern, 2414 on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
2634 on the Memphis, Paducah & Northern, and 15 on 
the Paducah & Elizabethtown. 

Earnings per mile of road for five years past are 
given in the following table: 


of 


more 


Earnings per Mile of Railroad ‘or the First Halves of the Past 





“ve ea ra; 

1875. 1876. 1877. 1878, 1879. 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. .-$1,127 $1,530 $1,458 $1, 921 $3,057 
Bur. C. R.& North........ .. 1,469 1,165 .863 1, 507 
Cairo & St. Louis.......... 943 850 "848 "740 737 
Central Pacific............ 6,118 6,104 4,649 3,790 3,468 
Chicago & Alton ......... 3,251 3,456 2,997 2,956 3.014 
Chicago, Mil. & St. \ eat 2,425 2,829 2,110 3,010 2,277 
Cleve., Mt. V. & Del........ «+... 1173 1,176 1,141 1,177 
Grand Trunk ekvaniee B6s satece) 34,130 82,991 
NEO ITE ETT Te 3.904 4,395 3,988 
Hannibal & St. Jo......... 2,518 3,056 3,135 2498 2916 
i: Mo.) cn sces-s , 3,791 3,076 3,146 2.938 
Tll. Central, in Iowa.. cer Se ae ° oe 
Int, & Great North. 1,286 1,235 1,27 1,134 1,326 
Kansus Pacific.... 1,961 1,764 2,000 2,133 2,916 
Missouri, Kan. & Te ... 1564 1,804 1,821 1,598 1,581 
Mobile & SEIS cs0%bcs occas 1,484 1,616 1,566 1,776 1,604 
8t.L., A. & T. H., Bellev, 

RE te cach dian alte CE CGs obo 3917 3,302 3,359 3,173 3,452 
St. me ye Mt. & So.. 2,398 2'510 2,821 2,729 2,818 
St. L.. K. C. & North. 2,451 2.884 2663 2849 2847 
8. Las. Weeds. cde tecdks 1,373 1,382 1,376 1,499 1,492 
Tol., Peoria & W........... 1,812 2,826 2,103 3179 2.848 


Here there are reports from 21 roads for 1877, 1878 and 
1879, from 18 of them for 1876 also,and from 15 for 1875 
also. In 1879 the earnings per mile of 8 only out of 21 
roads were larger than in the corresponding half-year 
of 1878, of 12 out of 21 larger than in 1877, of 8 out of 18 
larger than in 1876, and of 10 out of 15 larger than in 
1875. 

Here, again, no general improvement, nor the re- 
verse, is visible. The first half of 1878, however, was 
better for earnings than June of that year, and on the 
whole favorable, freight traffic being very large. Our 
full table for 32 roads shows earnings per mile to have 
been almost exactly the same this year, and this must 





port the claims for a great general improvement in 
| traffic that has been widely published by those inter- 


1879. | ested in advancing the prices of railroad securities. 
24 | | The table shows that while there has been great im- 


| provement on some lines, their gains have been about 
| balanced by losses other lines. The large in- 
creases have been mostly on roads wholly or in part 
west of the Mississippi River, but the large decreases 
have been there also. The failure of the 1878 wheat 
crop of Minnesota and vicinity is reflected in the re- 
duced earnings of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Iowa lines of the Illinois Central and the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern, for the half-year; but 
this effect has now nearly ceased, and the June earn- 
ings of all these roads, except the Illinois Central, and 
also of the Chicago & Northwestern, show increases. 
The crops now being harvested will begin to have an 
effect first August earnings, and there can no 
longer be any doubt that in the districts served by 
roads it will much larger than last year, 
though in yield per acre not more than an average 
crop, and perbaps something less. 

This summer’s harvest is already having an effect on 
the earnings of many roads—chiefly those south of the 
line from Buffalo to Chicago. The winter wheat of 
Kansas, Southern Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
has been harvested some time, and though little of it 
may yet threshed, the farmer takes the first 
leisure harvest to market his surplus 
old of which held to sup- 
ply home necessities case the harvest should 
not turn out well. this district, east of the 
Mississippi, the crop has been very large, and is profit- 
ing chiefly just those roads which had so large a 
grain traffic in July and August last year. Fur- 
ther west the crop has been much lighter than last 
year—less than an average yield in Kansas, where last 
year the yield was exceptionally large—but the larger 
area sown will partly make up fcr this. 
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BIG CAR-WHEELS VS. LITTLE ONES, 


The idea prevails very generally that it takes less 
power to draw a car which has large wheels under it 
than one with small wheels. There is some good 
ground for this impression, and yet without some 
qualifications it may lead to wrong conclusions. 

If the journals of the axles are of the same diameter 
with big wheels as with little ones, and the other con- 
ditions the same, the former, no doubt, have, as it is 
expressed, the friction of the 
journals” than the latter, and consequently, it takes 
less power to overcome the axle friction in rolling the 
wheels. 

There is a common impression, though, that a big 
wheel will roll on a level track or roll over an obstruc- 
tion easier than a little one. There is good reason for 
this impression also, but unless we are quite clear in 
our knowledge, and of the meaning of the terms we 
use, we may be led into some errors. 

To illustrate the action of wheels of different sizes, 
let it be supposed that fig. 1 represents a wheel 48 in, 
in diameter, and fig. 3 another, half that size, or 24 in, 
in diameter. If obstructions, A, a, as stones, for ex- 
ample, one inch high, are placed on the rail or track 
in front of each wheel, how much force or power or 
energy must be exerted on the two wheels to roll them 
over the stones? In rolling, it is evident that the centres 
of the wheels must move in paths, HO and eo, which 
are arcs of circles described from the apex of each 
of the obstructions A anda. The weight of the wheels 
and the loads which they carry may be assumed to be 
concentrated at the centres of the wheels, or suspended 
from that point by cords, O L,ol. In rolling over the 
obstructions, it is evident that in each case the centre 
of the wheel and the weight concentrated or suspended 
from that point must be lifted vertically a distance 
equal to the height of the obstruction. Let us suppose 
that to the centres of the wheels cords, B O, b o, are 
fastened, and that each of them has a spring-balance, 
B, b, attached to the end. The question then presents 
itself, how much force or power must be exerted on the 
spring-balance to cause each of the wheels to roJl over 
the obstruction, assuming that the weight resting on 
the centre of each wheel is 5,000 Ibs. In such a case 
the only portions of the wheels which act on the rail, 
and to which the load and the rolling forces 
are applied, are the sectors O A Dand oad included 
between the radii A O, DOandao,do. These sectors 
are in reality bent levers or bell-cranks, whose ful- 


‘“‘more leverage on 


|crums are A and a, and the loads may be regarded as 


suspended at D and d, and the power applied at O 
and o. It must be keptin mind, though, that if we 
place an obstruction an inch high under each of the 
wheels, the distance A D of the big wheel will be 
greater thanad of the small wheel. This follows 
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en ae 
from well-known geometrical principles. Calculation track, say, ten feet long, with seven obstructions on it, | height of the obstruction divided by the radius of the 


gives these two distances as 6.8 in. for the large wheel , 15 in. apart, like those represented in the engravings, | wheel, it follows that the greater the latter, the smaller 


and 4.8 in, for the small one. If the load resting on 
or suspended from the centre of the axles is 5,000 Ibs., 
then the force which must be exerted on the spring- 
balance B and cord B O to move the large wheel over 


the obstruction will be represented moog ae = 1,416.6 
Ibs. and be 2,000 for the small one. It must be no- 
ticed, though, that after the wheel starts and gets 
partly over the obstruction, as shown in fig. 2, the sus- 
pended weight hangs nearer to the fulcrum A’, and, in 
fact, that the short arm A’ D’, of the bent lever, be- 
comes gradually shortened as the wheel rolls over the 
obstruction. When it is half over, as in fig. 2, the 
short arm is only half the length it was originally, and 
it would be found that the tension in the spring- 
balance is then only half of 1,416.6, or 708.3 Ibs. 
When the centre of the wheel has mounted to the top 
of the obstruction, and is immediately over it, then 
the short arm has no length, and no power is required 
to move the wheel. In other words, if the wheel were 
rolled over the obstruction by drawing on the string- 
balance and cord, it would be noticed that when the 





and that we consider the question which of the two 
wheels will require the least amount of power to roll 
| it over these obstructions. 

It has been shown that the same power must be ex- 
erted to roll the large wheel to the top of an obstruction 
as is required with the small one, therefore in either 
case we would require just seven times that amount of 
/power. It must be kept in mind, though, that when 
| either of the wheels is on top of an obstruction, like 
those represented, it will give out or exert an equal 
amount of power in rolling down as was expended in 
rolling it up to the top, or, in other words, the power 
given out in rollingdown from one obstruction will be 
just equal to that required to overcome the gravity of 
| the load in rolling up the next one. If this is so, it may 
be asked, why will not a wheel roll over a series of ob- 
structions as easily as it would over a perfectly smooth 
and level track. To explain why it will not, it will be 
necessary first to consider a few general principles. 

If a hammer, or other object, is permitted to fall 
vertically on an anvil, the energy or momentum of the 
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| hammer is resisted directly by the anvil, and is con- | 


| will be the angle at which the wheel will come in con- 
| tact with the rail. 
| The same action takes place when a wheel rolls 
a gainst an obstacle. In that case a small wheel will 
strike the object at a more obtuse angle than a large 
one, and consequently more energy is absorbed by the 
|blow. Every bad joint, inequality or defect in the 
| track causes a concussion, and the smaller the wheel 
‘the more violent is the blow and the greater is the de- 
| struction to the rails. But in any track which is even 
respectably maintained, such inequalities as have been 
assumed in the calculations are of course very 
rare. It must be kept in mind, too, that the 
difference in the effect of wheels of varying di- 
ameters is not proportional to the height of 
the inequalities of the track, but it diminishes in 
the ratio of the versed-sine of the angles included by 
the radii in contact, so that, probably, with a good 
track the actual difference in the power required to 
roll wheels of 30, 88, 36, 42 or 48 in. diameter is 
extremely small. 

Rolling friction is due to the expenditure of power 
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wheel began to roll the balance would indicate a ten- 
sion of 1,416.6 lbs., and, as the wheel advanced, the 
tension diminishes until, when the centre of the 
wheel is directly over the obstruction, the tension on 
the balance will be 0. The average or mean force 
which must be exerted through the distance A D to 
cause the larger wheel to roll to the top of A is, there- 
fore, half of 1,416.6 = 708.3 lbs., and for the small 
wheel it is 1,000 lbs. It might be hastily inferred that 
these forces represented the power required to roll the 
two wheels over the obstruction, and this is what a 
correspondent of the Scientific American of July 26 
has done. It isimportant though to make the dis- 
tinction between force and power quite clear. Thus, 
to raise a hod fall of bricks, which weighs 100 lbs., by 
a rope to the top of a scaffold 20 feet high, we must 
exert a force on the rope equal tothe weight of the 
bricks, but it is plain that, although no greater force 
is required to raise it 40 feet, yet in the latter case 
twice as much power must be exerted. In the one 
case the power or the ** work” done is measured by 
20 « 100 = 2,000 foot-pounds ; in the latter by 40 x 
100 = 4,000 foot-pounds. 

Now, in the case of our wheels, it will be noticed 
that to roll the large one over the obstruction, a force 
of 708.3 lbs. must be exerted through 6.8 in. = 0.566 
feet, so that the power exerted, or work done, would be 
equal to 708 x 0.566 = 400 foot-pounds, and, to roll 
the small one, we have 1,000 « (4.8 in. = 0.4 ft.) = 400 
foot-pounds, so that the power exerted in each case is 
the same. 

It may be said, though, that in the one case the 
large wheel has moved 6.8 in., whereas the small one 
has rolled only 4.8 in. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the power has been exerted simply to roll or 
lift the wheel over the obstruction in front of it; but 
to make it quite clear, let us suppose that we have a 














verted into heat, as is shown by heating acold bar red- 
hot simply by subjecting it to the rapid blows of a 
steam hammer. If a weight, say a cannon-ball, fig. 4, 
were permitted to fall from a height, 6, on a rail, 
g d, its momentum would be resisted by the rail, 
and would be converted into heat, and be indicated by a 
rise of temperature of both the ball and the rail. If, 
however, the ball were placed on a an incline of 45°, a, 
c, and were allowed to roll down on the rail at a, only 
half of its momentum would be resisted by the rail and 
converted into heat. The other half would be exerted in 
the direction of the dart f, and would urge the ball 
in a line parallel with the rail. If the incline were less 
steep, as g ¢, a smaller part of the momentum would 
be resisted by the rail and expended, as it were, by the 
concussion, and a larger proportion would be retained 
by the ball, and would be expended in rolling it for- 
ward on the rail. Now it will be observed in figs. 1 and 
3 that the centres of the wheels move in paths E C O 
and e co, described by the radii of wheels. As the radius 
of e co is shorter than E C O, therefore the rise of the 
curve from o and its descent to e is more sudden than 
that of Z O from O and to B& The wheels when they 
get tothe top of the obstructions in reality fall thence 
to the track, the path of the fall being that of the two 
curves referred to. The effect of this upon the track is 
exactly similar to that of the descent of the ball on the 
incline in fig. 5, and is proportional to the in- 
clination or the direction of the fall when it comes in 
contact with the rail. In descending from the obstruc- 
tion the wheels touch the track when their centres 
reach E and ¢, so that tangents to the curves E O and 
eo at Land e will represent the angle of contact with 
the rails. As that angle is always equal to A O D and 


a o d, or the angle which a perpendicular radius 
makes with one drawn through -the obstruction, and 
as the versed sine of the latter is always equal to the 





_ by the concussions of the wheels on the rails. Part of 
the energy expended is converted into heat, and part 
is absorbed in crushing and disintegrating both the 
track and the wheels. If asteam road-roller is driven 
over a newly macadamized road most of itsenergy is 
absorbed in crushing and compacting the stones, In a 
similar way, a car-wheel crushes the particles of the 
rails, or, when the latter are not crushed, thas compo- 
nent of the energy which is resisted directly by the 
rails is converted into heat. It is to the fact that a 
smaller proportion of the force of the concus- 

‘sions of Jarge wheels must be _ resisted by 
| the track that the difference in rolling friction is due. 
| Doubtless, owing to the fact which has already been re- 
| ferred to, that large wheels have more leverage over the 
axle friction than small ones, and for the other reasons 
set forth, cars equipped with 42-in. wheels will require 
|somewhat less power to draw them than those with 
38-in. wheels, but the difference must be very little, 
and is due to quite different causes from those to 
which it is often attributed. 


Atlantic Crain Receipts. 


For the half-year ending with June the receipts of 
grain of all kinds at each of the seven Atlantic ex- 
porting cities have been, for the past three years, with 
the percentages of the total at each port, as follows : 
——1878.——, -—— 1877 





— -1879,— 7. o> 

P.c. of P.c. of P.c. of 

Bushels. total. Bushels. total. Bushels. total. 

New York.. 47,544,225 41.0 49,003,569 45.5 10,028,306 35.5 
Boston..... 9,497,938 82 8,401,030 7.8 5.715583 102 
Portland... 981,579 O8 1,411,621 13 702,783 18 
Montreal... 3,658,213 32 3,751,777 3.5 2,675,282 48 
Philadelp'ia 23,033,620 19.9 19,777,810 18.3 8,317,040 14.56 
Baltimore 24,412,950 21.1 17,896,500 16.6 14,713,084 25.4 
N. Orleans. 6,798,698 6.8 7,507,648 7.0 4,501,487 &.1 
Detalh 6600 115,927,223 100.0 107,929,955 100.0 56,053,575 100.0 


The aggregate receipts this year are 7.4 per cent. 
greater than last year, and 105 per cent. greater than 
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in 1877, 49 per cent. greater than in 1876, and 121 per 
cent. greater than in 1875—the greatest ever known. 
The four leading exporting cities have all, except 
New York, received more than last year or any pre- 
vious, but New York has received about 3 per cent. 
less. Its proportion of the whole is, however, 
very much greater than in 1877. Both Balti- 
more and Philadelphia have received a larger pro- 
portion of the whole than in the preceding year, but 
Baltimore not nearly so large a proportion as in 1877, 
Comparing the percentages received at New York 
with those of Philadelphia and Baltimore taken toge- 


ther, we have: 





1879. 1878 1877, 

OW WOO: .s «csc -tbaweelss vadey so pes Aagee heen -410 45.5 35.5 
Philadelphia and Baltimore...... ......+++++- H1.0 B89 40.2 
The three cities........... .... dob skde0ds 82.0 804 75.7 


New York’s proportion this year is a mean between 
its 1877 and 1878 percentages. Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore have more than recovered their 1877 position. 

Comparing New York and Boston taken together 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore taken together, we 
have : 


1879. 1878. 1877. 

New York and Boston,..........+++0++ 49,2 53.3 45.7 
Philadelphia and Baltimore............ 41.0 94.9 40.2 
The four cities.......... 90.2 88.2 85.9 


These cities appear to be getting a larger and larger 
proportion of the total business. Though there was 
an increase of 7.4 per cent in the aggregate receipts 
this year over last, there was a decrease of 30! per 
cent. at Portland, 24g per cent. at Montreal, and 101¢ 
per cent. at New Orleans, where the improvement of 
the mouth of the river seems to have had no effect 
whatever on grain traffic. 

New York, this year, has had two disadvantages 
compared with last year—a snow-blockade in January, 
and a month less of open navigation. Usually, it in- 
creases its percentage largely after navigation is open, 
because it then has an additional and exclusive line of 


supply, which is, moreover, the cheapest one, Now, 
down to the time that canal receipts began last 
year (about the end of April), New York had 
received 25,058,562 bushels out of the  49,- 


(98,569 received during the half-year; this year, when 
canal receipts began, after the middle of May, 30,287,- 
866 bushels had been received ; that is, before the canal 
opened (for 187 days) the rail deliveries were at the 
average rate of 221,079 bushels per day, and since (for 
42 days) the rail and canal deliveries have been at the 
rate of 410,886 bushels per day this year; last year the 
deliveries were at the rate of 214,183 bushels per day 
until canal deliveries began (fer 117 days), and after 
(for 64 days) they were at the rate of 372,500 per day. 
Down to the time that canal receipts began, the pro- 
portion received at New York was 88.1 per cent. this 
year, against 41.7 per cent. last; but the canal receipts 
have not only been for a shorter period, but have 
been much lighter, day for day, than last year. We 
have not the canal and coastwise receipts at New York 
separately, but it is very nearly correct to say that last 
year the canal delivered there 17,000,000 bushels of 
grain before the first of July, and this year less than 
7,000,000 bushels. The railroads thus have brought 
to New York about 40,500,000-bushels the first half 
of 1879, against 82,000,000 bushels in the first half of 
1878, so, if New York receipts have not increased, it 
certainly is not the fault of the railroads in carrying to 
it. We would hardly say, however, that it is not the 
fault of the railroads without qualification. They 
have had nothing to do with the short canal seaon, 
but they have had something to do with the fact that 
the average canal deliveries were 265,000 bushels a day 
last year, and Jess than 170,000 this. Their fault has 
been carrying at too low rates, at rates as low as canal 
rates, which has deprived the canal of its advantage 
to shippers, and New York of its sole possession of the 
cheapest outlet of the grain-growing country. Noth- 
ing isso good for New York grain business as high rail 
rates, which turn pretty much all the export trade to 
the canal, and nothing hurts it so much as to have rail 
rates go down to 10 or 124g cents per 100 lbs. from Chi- 
cago to New York. 


Road-Masters’ Association. 





Mr, G. T. Wiswell, Road-Master of the Troy & Greenfield 
Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel and Secretary of the Road- 
Masters’ Association, desires -the names and post-office ad- 
dresses of all road-masters and assistant road-masters in the 
United States and Canada, with the name of the road on 
which each is employed. Mr. Wiswell anticipates a large 
attendance at the meeting to be held at Niagara Falls, Sept. 
6, next. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 
This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 
Dayton, Covington and Toledo.—The first track is laid 
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from the Dayton-afd Union junction near Trotwood, O., 
northward to Harrisburg, 6 miles, It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

St. Louis, Kansas & Arizona.—tThe first track is laid, from 
Paola, Kan., southwest to Ossawatomie, 7 miles. 

Rochester & Lake Ontario,—Completed from Rochester, 
N. Y., northeast to Sea Breeze, 6 miles. 

Houston, East & West Texas.—Extended from Round 
Prairie, Tex., northeast to Livingston, 20 miles. It is of 3 
ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 39 miles of new railroad, making 1,122 
miles built in the United States thus far this year, against 900 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1878, 751 in 
1877, 1,010 in 1876, 538 in 1875, 839 in 1874, 1,872 in 
1878 and 3,237 in 1872. 


THE HomMESTEAD ENTRIES OF PuBLIC Lanps for the 
year ending with June last are reported to have been a trifle 
more than 6,000,000 acres, by about 50,000 heads of fami- 
lies—a larger amount than in any previous year, though for 
the calendar year 1878 the entries were about the same, The 
entries for five calendar years are reported as follows: 


RLS as, aaa s Kb enoe> ox thas crated in cv cosrdree ... 4,600,000 
Pee . 5,793,000 
A DIE Ld io iale bd bb WE Ao - Ned onde dolar” altel bbb Uw abe ot 3,356,000 
ee 2,178,000 
cs oe es baths cimseedeenees 6,000,000 


land turned into farms; but they do not include nearly all 
so utilized. There are, besides, some (not many) sales of gov- 
ernment lands, and large sales of railroad lands; while the 
large immigration to Texas takes what never was United 
States land, but state land. Itis not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that a]l this land is brought under cultivation imme- 
diately. In the prairie country, where most of the new 
farms are made, a large proportion of the land usually lies 
unbroken for years, but is gradually utilized as the owner is 
able to enlarge his stock of cattle. 

The sales of railroad lands are always small in the dis- 
trict where there is plenty of good government land, for 
obvious reasons, settlers preferring to get land for nothing ; 
but the occupation of the good government land is almost 
always the signal for beginning large sales of the adjacent 
railroad lands. Thus the railroads have a double interest in 
the rush for free homesteads ; it gives them something to do 
at once, and it prepares a market for their hitherto unsala- 
ble land. During the year 1878 nearly one half of the 
homestead entries were in Kansas, Nebraska and Minnesota, 
where they were three times as great as in 1877—which 
shows whither the great immigration has been. The num- 
ber of entries in Dakota was 1,154 in 1877 and 4,128 in 
1878. The average number of acres entered for a home- 
stead is 120 acres, and if this holds good for Dakota there 
were 500,000 acres entered there in 1878. There is con- 
siderable land occupied in the Missouri valley near Yank- 
ton and below, the line of the Northern 
Pacific. Doubtless, the entries during the current year in 
that territory will be very much greater, as there has been 
quite a rush for the valley of the James, and some of the 
land adjoining the Minnesota frontier, to say nothing of the 
Red River Valley. 


as well as on 


THE GRAIN MOVEMENT has suddenly assumed enormous 
proportions, taxing to the utmost the rolling stock of many 
railroads and giving full employment for lake vessels and 
canal boats. For the week ending July 29, the receipts at 
the four leading exporting cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and were 7,802,135 bushels, against 
6,849,629 the previous week and 5,176,754 iu the corres- 
ponding week of last year. The receipts this year have not only 
never been approached in midsummer heretofore, but they 
have never been equalled in the whole history of the grain 
trade, the largest receipts of these ports heretofore having 
been 7,458,970 bushels, in the week ending Sept. 14, 1878. 
The Baltimore receipts are especially 57 per cent. 
larger than the largest of preceding vears, but the 
York receipts are also enormous, exceeded but twice in 
1878 and twice in 1877, and then in the fall when the gen- 
eral movement is heaviest. On the other hand, the Boston 
reeeipts are smailer than usual and the Philadelphia re- 
ceipts not at all remarkable. They are larger than for four 
weeks previous, but were excceded in each of the ten weeks 
from April 13 to June 21. We confess to surprise that the 
heavy movement should have begun so early and in such 
unexampled proportions. It is fully as early as last year, 
and last year’s harvest was two weeks earlier than usual, 
while we had a late spring this year. However, the dryness 
of the season hastened the ripening of the grain, and gave 
the farmers of the southern wheat-growing district an 
opportunity to market their surplus of last year; and, more 
than that, enormous stocks accumulated by speculators 
were forwarded in July. This latter influence has been so 
great that it may lead to disappointment with regard to the 
movement later in the seasoh, when, ordinarily, the receipts 
are very much larger than in any July week. For instance, 
weekly receipts at Atlantic ports last year increased almost 
without interruption from the middle of July until the mid- 
dle of September; and in all August, September and Octo- 
ber there was no week in which the receipts were not greater 
than in any July week, 
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WatER Rates have advanced materially, and lake rates 
most of all. A week ago Tuesday 2 cents a bushel for corn 
and 2% for wheat from Chicago to Buffalo were the highest 
rates ; the next day there wasan advance from % to 1 cent: 
and 2% to 314 for corn and \{ more for wheat have been the 
quotations since until Tuesday of this week, when a further 
advance to 3 to 314 for corn and 3% to3% for wheat was 
reported, and Wednesday the quotations were 3}¢ to 3% for 


New | 
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| corn and 3% to 4 for wheat. Canal rates followed a little 
| later with an advance of 14 cent, and quotations Wednesday 
of this week are % cent still higher—6 cents a bushel for 
| wheat, 514 for corn and 3% for oats. Ocean rates have ad- 
| vanced largely for grain, but not much for other freight. 
Tuesday’s quotations are 714d. per bushel from New York to 
| Liverpool by steam, while four weeks earlier the rate was 
just about half as much. Tuking the rate through from 
| Chicago to Liverpool by lake, canal and ocean, the advance 
in the rate on wheat (not including elevator and otber trans- 
portation charges) has been from 13% to 25 cents within a 
month, during which there was no advance in rail rates, 
though just before it they bad been advanced 4'¢ cents a 
bushel from Chicago to New York. Of the advance of 114% 
cents in that time, the lake vessels got 2 cents, the canal boats 
214, and the ocean vessels 7 cents. As the canal boats pay 
about 1 cent a bushel toll, the boatman’s receipt has been 
increased from 2% to 5 cents or about 80 per cent., while 
the lake and also the ocean advance has been 8714 per cent, 
The increase of the rail rate to 25 cents per 100 Ibs. from 
Chicago to New York, Aug. 1, is an advance of 25 per cent. 
from the tariff of June 23. The advance in water rates is 
very similar to what took place two years ago, and is most 
promising to the railroads, as it is likely to make it possible 
for them to obtain remunerative prices for a large grain 
traffic during the next four months, when the traffic is 
heaviest. Two years ago a 30-cent rate ruled till Sept. 1, 
thence till Oct. 17 there was a 35-cent rate, and after that 
date a 40-cent rate. Last year a 30-cent rate was not 
reached until Aug. 19, and there was no advance above that 
while navigation was open. Still this was not altogether 
bad; but then the early part of the season this year has been 
so much worse than last that it was to be feared that the 
last part might be also. 


AN APPORTIONMENT OF EAst-BOUND FREIGHT TRAFFIC, it 
will be seen by documents published in this number, has been 
determined upon by the trunk lines for themselves, without 
regard to the action of their connections. Not that the plans 
for pooling at Western traffic centres are to be given up, but 
that the trunk lines will divide the business that reaches 
them, in any event, and will insist receiving their 
full proportion of the rates, so that 
cuts made by connections be borne 
by them, The provisions against making time con- 
tracts are minute, and appear to be effective, and 
there certainly has been a very decided step forward taken 
by the negotiations of the past month, which give good 
promise of at last laying a firm foundation for the rational 
conduct of this enormous business,which now for four years, 
for a considerable part of each year, has been carried at a 
The time appears favorable. There is a heavy traffic, 
the pressure of which has already advanced water rates 
nearly 100 per cent. within a month; the railroads have at 
the same time experienced the advantages of codperation in 
the conduct of traffic in one direction and the disastrous 
effect of unrestricted competition in the conduct of 
their traffic in the other direction. The machinery, so much 
as now appears necessary, is provided, and if a sufficient 
number of the Western roads agree, it is not easy to see why 
henceforward regular and uniform rates may not be main- 
tained on all competitive traffic as far west as the Mississippi; 
while, if some roads necessary for this should be wanting, 
at least the trunk lines may cease to carry any part of 
their traftic for less than cost. 
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A SHARE OF THE PaciFIC RAILROAD TRAFFIC, it has 
been reported, was formally demanded by “the Wabash 
combination ” about a week ago, and it was also reported 
that it was prepared to fight forit if it was not given it. 
| The story seems to be of a piece with many others that have 
been widely published recently—that is, without any founda- 
tion in fact or reason other than somebody’s desire to get cer- 
tain roads talked about. There is nothing to prevent any 
road from getting business to and from the Pacific railroads. 
The Pacific business out of New York is divided among the 
trunk lines, but no further than the termini of the trunk 
lines—that is, to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, etc. The Pacific busi- 
| ness between Chicago and Omaha is also divided among the 
| three Chicago roads, but that concerns only themselves, and 
if any one wishes to haul traffic around them, or get to and 
from Omaha without their help, there is nothing to prevent. 
Traffic has gone all, or nearly all, by way of Chicago, it is 
true, because there was no other way so cheap. When the 
Kansas City & Northern has got its line completed to Council 
Bluffs, it will be possible for it to compete for the through 
Pacific shipments quite favorably, in connection with the 
Wabash or other roads. Butif it gets as much of it as any 
other road, it will still not get rich out of it. Somehow, people 
are inclined to assume that a traffic which passes over a very 
long route must be a very heavy traffic, while we can almost 
say that the reverse is the case. The Pacific railroad busi- 
ness is very profitable to the Pacific railroads, but to other 
roads it is very much less important than that contributed 
by many other railroads, and which is never spoken of. 


THe Crop Prospects have improved. The harvest 
weather has been unexceptionable in Minnesota, and by this 
time most of the wheat, south of the latitude of St. Paul, has 
been secured in excellent order. The yield is less than an 
average, but the crop of the whole state will be much lar- 
ger than ever before, and it is estimated by some local au- 
thorities at about 44,000,000 bushels. This seemsexcessive, 
as the crop of 1877, which was a most excellent one, was 
but about 38,000,000 bushels. The area cultivated is much 
larger this year, but hardly enough, we should say, to cause 
such an increase in spite of a smaller average yield. In 
Northern Iowa the yield is below an average, but much bet 
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ter than last year. This is almost the only part of the 
United States that did not have excellent crops last year, 
and the increase here will probabiy more than counterbal- 
ance some decreases elsewhere, so that there will be at leastas 
much wheat produced in thecountry this year as last, though 
from a considerably greater area, and presumably at greater 
cost to the farmers, whose profit from the crop at the same 
prices would be less; but then there is a prospect of better 
prices. The corn crop is unusually promising, but it is now 
too early to be sure of that. 





A Trunk Line Pool for East-bound Freight. 


Circular No. 44 from Albert Fink, Trunk Line Commis- 
sioner, reports the following proceedings of a meeting of the 
Trunk Line Executive Committee, held at the Commission- 
er’s office in New York, July 17, at which were present J. 
H. Rutter, G. R. Blanchard, A. J. Cassatt, and Albert Fink, 
acting for the Baltimore & Ohio. There were also present 
E. Clark, Jr., C. B, Meeker and John N. Abbott. 

‘Ist. It wasagreed by the New York Central & Hudson 
River, the New York, Lake Erie & Western, the Pennsylva- 
nia and the Baltimore & Ohio that the east-bound freight 
pool, as agreed upon at Niagara, June 5, and which is to in- 
clude all classes of freight-traffic eastward, except oil and 
live stock, from and beyond all their respective Western 
termini, and to and including all their local, competitive and 
through points, shall take effect Aug. 1, 1879. 

“2d. That all balances of tonnage due under a se - 
centages to which the several companies are entitled, 
whether by agreement of the Executive Committee or the 
trunk-line presidents, or by award of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion, shall be paid in tons at the full tariff rates current at 
the time the shortage occurs. 

‘*3d. This agreement shall be submitted to the presidents 
for their information, and their immediate action upon the 
percentages urged.” 

Circular No. 47, from the office of Commissioner Albert 
Fink, gives the following proceedings of a meeting of the 
Trunk-Line Executive Committee at the Elberon Hotel, 
Long Branch, July 24, 1879, at which were present G. R. 
Blanchard, John King, Jr., A. J. Cassatt and J. H. Rutter: 

‘* Resolved, 1st, That the Commissioner notify the Western 
roads that the trunk lines have a to an east-bound 
freight pool Aug. 1, 1879, from the Western termini of their 
roads, embracing all freight, local or through, from or pass- 
ing through these points. 

** Resolved, 2d, That all the trunk lines will report to the 
Commissioner on or before Aug. 1 proximo all freight con- 
tracts made on or prior to June 9, whether made by them- 
selves or their connections, and they agree on and after 
Aug. 1 to enforce upon all property and against all connec- 
tions their proportion of the full tariff rates current on the 
dates of the way-bills, upon all business not so reported as 
contracted. 

This enforcement shall be by declining to receive from 
their connections all freight billed at less than tariff rates 
until said connections have reduced their charges so that 
the property shall not arrive at destination overcharged. 

* Resolved, 3d, That any vouchers which may be present- 
ed by any parties for any rebates, or overcharges from full 
tariff rates, whether upon the grounds of old contracts or 
otherwise, shal! not be paid by the treasurers or other offi- 
cers of any of the trunk lines, direct or through line meet- 
ings, until they have been sent to the office of the Commis- 
sioner and by him certified to be in accordance with the 
agreements of the Executive Committee. 

‘* Resolved, 4th, That the Commissioner investigate the 
system of paying rebates, overcharges or drawbacks by each 
one of the trunk lines, and he is hereby authorized to exam- 
ine or cause to be examined all vouchers paid by each one 
of the trunk lines so as to prevent any concealed variation 
from or violation of the agreed rates. 

** Resolved, 5th, That the Commissioner request the West- 
ern connecting roads to putin operation the pools from other 
points not later than Aug. 1. 

‘* Resolved, 6th, That in order to ca out the trunk-line 
pool, and the pools which may be formed between the ter- 
minal lines at Western cities and their Eastern connections, 
it is necessary that reports of freight from each ling 
point be rendered to the office of the Chairman, showing 
not only the quantities of shipments but also the route by 
which shipped to destination, and we request the terminal 
roads to make such reports to the Chairman in accordance 
with his instructions.” 

In connection with this, the following agreement made by 
the Trunk Lines’ Executive Committee has been submitted 
for vote to each member of the Joint Executive Committee, 
as per Articles 31 and 32 of the organization : 


AGREEMENT. 

“The Executive Committee of Trunk Lines, acting 
under Articles 31 and 32 in their meeting held at Long 
Branch, July 23, 1879, have agreed, for the roads which they 
represent, to discontinue hereafter the practice of contracti 
for any special or given lots, blocks or quantities of freigh 
at tariff rates or less than tariff rates to the seaboard, on 
home or foreign business, and it is further agreed that ten 
days’ notice is to be given of any increase in the rates, and 
that all shipments not actually made during these ten days 
will not be made at less than the increased rates. 

‘‘The Trunk Lines’ Executive Committee ask that all the 
roads represented upon the Joint Executive Committee and all 
other connecting roads adopt and enforce the same rule; and 
the Chairman is requested to obtain their votes in writing 
upon the above agreement, and, at the same time, to give 
notice that whether connecting roads adopt or do not adopt 
this plan, the trunk lines will hereafter be no parties to any 
contracts either as regards time, quantities or spevial rates 
in conflict with the above agreement. 

‘* The Chairman is also ae in case the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee adopt the above agreement according to the 
rules of said Committee, to make this agreement known to 
the public.” 





. 
wa, 


Locomotive Wheels and Axles. 


Below we give a summary of the discussion on the report 
made to the Master Mechanics’ Convention by the Commit- 
tee on Locomotive Wheels and Axles.. The report we have 
already (Number for May 23, page 282) published in full. 

The report came up for discussion as a special order at the 
opening of the third day’s session. 

Mr. Hayes said that he had sent the committee a tabu- 
lated statement of the cost of tender-wheels per 1,000 miles 
run. They were using chilled cast-iron wheels, Strict 
economy was now necessary and they should know the cost 
of all different appliances. He had stated the cost at 7 cents 
per 1,000 miles, and bad heard that paper wheels cost 9 
cents. ;: 


Mr. JOHANN said that he had amply reported the number 
and mileage of wheels taken out. He asked whether Mr. 
Hayes wir 4 counted the cost of the wheels, or whether he 
included the labor, etc., in fitting them. 

Mr. Hayes said that they kept an accurate account of all 
wheels, including the cost of the wheels and the expense of 
fitting, and deducting the value of the old wheels, at market 

ices. In this way they arrived accurately at the cost, a 

fle more than 7 cents per 1,000 miles. He had been shown 
a statement =_— cost of paper wheels with steel tires 
at 9 cents per 1, miles, 

Mr. JOHANN called attention to the importance of the 
— and the necessity of having reliable information. 

t wasimportant that they should have a standard method 
of keeping wheel records, At present they could not get 
definite information on the subject. Full conclusions could 
not be drawn from a single year’s experience, but, by com- 
mencing now, in afew years they would have much valuable 
information. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that an important question, which ought 
to be considered in this connection, was the interest on the 
increased cost of the steel-tired wheels over chilled wheels. 
On this it might be difficult to get information. 

Mr. HAyYEs said that it was becoming customary to bu 
wheels by the thousand miles. For instance, some roads 
contracted for their wheels with makers, paying 10 cents 

r 1,000 miles, others 12 cents, and so on, some going as 

igh as 22 cents per 1,000 miles. These ye surprised him, 
as the cost on his road was only 7 cents per 1,000 miles. 
They made their own wheels, charging all work and mate- 
rial pertaining to the foundry, but not including anything 
for iaterest on cost of foundry or for tools, They made them 
vey cheap, but tie difference seemed too great. 

r, SPRAGUE pve poh ree wheels cost the com- 

r ton or per single wheel. 
“. ares said the cost was from $8 to $9 per wheel, or 
about 1%{ cents per pound, after allowing credit for the old 
wheels at their market value, which was about $18 or $19 

r ton. 

"he. SpraGve asked further if in buying wheels by the 
thousand miles the cost of the old wheels was deducted. 
He thought that credit should be given the railroad com- 
panies for the cost of fitting up the wheels and putting them 
under the cars. 

Mr. Hayes understood that the contract between the rail- 
road companies and the wheel-makers was that the railroads 
should keep back a certain percentage and then pay the 
makers for the wheels monthly or quarterly; out of the per- 
centage retained they took the cost of taking out and put- 
ting in the wheels. 

r. DEVINE understood that in these thousand-mile con- 
tracts the makers claamed the old wheels, and you had to 
return them, or give them credit for the old material. 

On motion, the discussion was then closed. 


An Old Speech on Railroad Policy. 





The Railway Sheet, of London, has revived the following 
speech made, we are not told when, by Mr. Kenneth Mori- 
son, the founder of the Railway Clearing House, who died 
as long ago as 1861. What Mr. Morison said in England so 
long ago can be read with profit in this country now: 


lentertain a lofty idea of the grandeur of the invention 
of railways. It is with me an article of faith that the in- 
fluence which railways will have on the destinies of the 
human race is infinitely beyond anything we can at present 
conceive. I hold it, therefore, a proud distinction to have 
aided in even the humblest degree in bringing the railway 
system to its present condition, and feel, consequently, great 
satisfaction at the success of the clearing system. It will 
not, perhaps, be out of place here to explain in a few words 
what I believe to have been the main cause of that success, 
It has, in my opinion, been mainly owing to the fact, that 
the system is based on three principles which infold, in a 
great measure, the secret of railway prosperity. These 
principles are peace, union, and the conciliation of the public. 
t n2eds little reflection to discover the disastrous and irre- 
trievable consequences caused to railway companies by the 
neglect of at least the two first of those principles. You all 
know what the internecine war which so long raged between 
railway companies cost. That cost is the measure of what 
ponte would have saved, .You all know how much injur 
s been inflicted on railway interests by disunion. All 
that detriment would have been prevented by union. As 
regards the conciliation of the public, I know it to be the 
desire of railway men to carry that principle to the uc 
most, and it is sound policy to do so, By the public, I 
do not mean those eccentric, clamorous, capricious, insati- 
avile mortals, with whom railway managers come so often in 
contact, and whom notan angel from heaven—let aloue a 
maneg?r of human mold—could satisfy,—I mean the grave 
thinking public, which is, in reality, a very gentle monster, 
if it be not injudiciously thwarted, defied, or excited. . . . 
It is not, however, on their foreign policy alone that the 
prosperity of railway companies depends. As much, if not 
more, depends on the domestic policy pursued. It appears 
to me that there are also three leading principles which 
sold rule that policy. These are centralization, economy, 
and a system of management based on statistics. The figure 
which best yet my idea of a railway establishment is a 
pyramid of marble with a general manager, carved in 
nite, at its apex. There should, undoubtedly, be at the 
ead of the administration of railways a man of vigor, ca- 
pacity, and experience ; a man who can, and will, hold the 
reins tightly ; aye, and, if need be, use the whip ; a man 
who also the power to employ another stimulus far more 
effective. Mr. Sydney Smith had once a horse, which must 
have been the counterpart ot Don Quixote’s famous steed. 
His gaunt and rueful aspect induced his witty owner to call 
him Calamity. Now Calamity had a hide somewhat in- 
sensible to the blandishments of the whip, so Mr. Smith be- 
thought him of an expedient to quicken his pace. He af- 


fixed an apparatus to the shafts of his carriage 
which enabled him to suspend a sieve of oats be- 
fore Calamity’s nose, but out of his reach when in 


harness. This contrivance he called a Tantalus. The tempt- 
ing bait so quickened poor Calamity’s pace that the driver’s 
office became a sinecure, and Mr. Smith’s object was gained. 
Now, the railway Jehu to whom I referr 


time to time. Perhaps I ought to apologise to my railway | 
ell es for the homeliness of my illustrations, It is, in- | 
deed, far from my intention to represent them as a selfish 
race. No one, indeed, has had better opportunities than I 
have had of knowing and appreciating the zeal and intelli- | 
gence with which they devote themselves to their onerous | 
and anxious duties. The second principle I named was 
economy. The most economical principle on which a rail- 
way company can proceed is to keep its establishment— | 








should hold a | 
sieve before his teas, and let them freely taste the oats from | 


that the least derangement at any of the extremi- 
ties of the system may instantly be felt at 
the centre; »nd that every member of the establish- 
ment may have the fact constantly before him, that he is 
under the gaze of an 7 quick to discern merit, and ready 
to reward, but equally quick to detect misconduct, and 
ready to punish. 1t will probably be asked how s0 sensitive 
a system is to be organized. Uanswer, by the third princi- 
ple, statistics. There is no railway company in the kingdom 
which would not gain by expending anaally a considerable 
sum in the compilation of statistics. The sum need not be 
large. To modify the present accounts and forms, and add 
a few to their number: to increase slightly the number of 
clerks in some offices, and to employ a few in a central office 
in praneing Se converging rays of statistics to a focus, would 
suffice. I believe that a system of management based on 
statistics will be found as superior to a system based on the 
rule of thumb, as a system of natural philosophy based on 
induction is known to be to one based on empiricism, In 
fact, it is science to quackery. Itis a satisfaction to me to 
be able to quote, as I believe I may, the high authority 
of our Chairman in support of this opinion; fo~ I be- 
lieve he has inaugurated such a system on the railway, the 
affairs of which he so ably conducts. Having thus adverted, 
very superficially, I admit, to the principles which should 
color the foreign and domestic policy of railway companies, 
I need handy, ie an assembly like this, point out how much 
it is the duty of all concerned in the management of rail- 
ways to me to practice these or any other principles 
likely to promote the prosperity of those undertakings. For 
what does the prosperity of railways mean It means satis- 
fied proprietors—it means liberal directors—it meaus good 
dividends—it means elastic salaries. Elasticity, by the way, 
is a quality which railway salaries have been thought to have 
been ratber deficient in of late; but the prosperity of rail- 
ways means something more. It means a flourishing com- 
merce, labor abundant, toil rewarded, a people contented, 
and enjoyment generally diffused—aye, it means something 
higher and nobler than even these. The sustained prosperity 
of the railways of the world means universal peace, and the 
gradual amelioration of the condition of the human race, 


The Law of Tickets. 


When the traveler passes through the depot to take the 
train, he is likely to see a little wicket labeled * ticket office.” 
And, soon after the train starts, a ruddy, burly, wees 
and coated man bursts in at the front door of the car with a 
cheery call, ‘ Tickets, gentlemen!” All this is according to 
law. Through not knowing, or not believing so, Mr. Falk- 
ner sustained the inconvenience of being put off the cars. 
The company had found a good deal of inconvenience from 
passengers riding on freight trains, and had made arule that 
no passenger should be carried on a freight train uniess he 
first bought a freight train ticket. Falkner would not take 
the trouble to buy a ticket; but, when the conductor came, 
offered to pay fare. Conductor said he was forbidden to 
take fare—must have a ticket. Passenger could not produce 
a ticket. Conductor stopped train and put him off. Lawsuit. 
Court said that a railroad company has a right to require 
passengers to buy tickets. So Falkner lost his lawsuit as 
well as his trip. 

Perhaps he would have succeeded better ten or a dozen 
years ago. Upon the whole, the progress of the law as to 
this point has beer in favor of the companies, Railway law 
isa plant of luxurious and massive size, but it is of recent 
and rapid growth. ‘To the older lawyers it seems like news 
of the day; for they very well remember how, forty, and 
even thirty, years ago, railroads were a budding business, 
about which there was scarcely more law than now there is 
about telephones, elect.ic light, and balloons, At this day 
there are big booksfull. As to tickets, the current of 
thought in the courts, years ago, was, that a passenger had 
the right to be carried if he had paid, or would pay, fare; 
if he was in the right upon this point, bis having a ticket or 
losing it, or detaching a coupon, or the like, were minor 
matters. But the lawyers of the companies have argued a 
good deal and pretty successfully, upon the whole, that a 
modern railway train cannot well be run through on time if 
the conductor must be delayed all along to make chan 
with every passenger, or listen to his explanations why he 
has not a ticket. And the courts are now quite generally 
agreed that a company may make a rule requirirg passen- 
gers to buy tickets, and may enforce it eitner by stationing 
a gateman to exclude them from the carsif they do not show 
tickets, by charging a moderate extra fare if paid in the 
cars, or by putting a ticketless passenger off the train. 

But there are some important conditions imposed upon 
this privilege favorable to travelers. One is that the com- 
pany must nave the ticket office open, with an agent there 
to sell, a convenient time before trains start, There have 
been several lawsuits in which the passenger has won by 
proving that he could not buy because the agent was not on 
duty at the proper time. The courts say it is not reasonable 
to require a man to buy what no one is ready to sell. Then, 
the company must give notice of its regulation. It was upon 
this point that Mrs. Greenwood won her case. She got upon 
a freiit train, just as Falkner did, without the magic paste- 
board, and the conductor retused her fare, and put her off. 
She proved that the company had previously allowed es 
sengers to pay fares on freight trains, and she had often 
traveled so, and had never heard of any new rule. The 
Court said that, under these circumstances, she was entitled 
to damages. The company said that the rule had been 
posted in all the waiting rooms of the depot, The Court 
said that made no difference if Mrs, Greenwood did not see 
the notice. She recovered $125 damages. Moreover, a con- 
ductor cannot puta ticketless passenger off in the wild 
woods, or wherever the train may happen to be, when he is 
found, but must run onward to the next station, to a place 
where passengers are usually taken und left, and where one 
can buy aticket, The conductor put Mr. Flagg off when 
the train stopped at a water-tank, a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from eny station, There was a statute which said he 
might be put off at any ‘usual stopping-place.” And the 
company’s lawyer argued that the tank was a usual stop- 
ping place; for, said he, “the trains usually stop there for 
water.” But the Judge said that was ridiculous. — 

If any one is curious as to the legal nature of a ticket, that 
point has been the subject of considerable discussion. In 
early days, the companies claimed that it was the contract, 
and they printed ali kinds of terms and engagements on it. 
But it came to pass that the Govérnment at Washington im- 
posed a five-cent revenue stamp upon all kinds of written 
contracts: and then the companies suddenly found out that 
their tickets were not contracts. The best of the answers 
given is one by a New York court, that a railway ticket is a 
certificate or token issued by the money-taker of the com- 
yany to the traveler as his evidence to the conductor that he 
tos paid fare. Then, if there is anything printed on it, by 
way of proposal or 1 otice to the traveler, and the traveler 


animate and inanimate—in the highest possible condition. | reads it, he has received notice, and must act accordingly. 
The right men should be in the right places, and have in-| But if he is a German, and cannot read English, or if it is 
ducements to remain there. The system of management | night, and the car too dark for reading, as has happened 
should have the sensitiveness of a spider’s web, and the | sometimes, whatever is printed on the cards goes for noth 
touch of the t chief to whom I have referred should, | ing. Avcording to this, it may seem better to put one’s 
Llike that of the spider, “live along the line,” so|ticket in one’s pocket without looking at it. But that 
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should examine it 
The courts would 


is not common sense. A traveler 
and behave as it directs, if reasonable. 
not encourage his evading notice. 

Suppose a traveler buys a ticket, but loses it? The early 
view was that one who had a fare had a right to be 
carried ; the conductor must let him ride, t h he had no 
ticket, if he made reasonable that he had bought one. 
More lately, the courts think it too inconvenient to A go 
a conductor to discuss the question upon the trip, and, be- 
sides, there is no way of protecting the company from hav- 
ing to carry the who may find it. Most courts now 
would probably rule that the passenger must take care of 
his ticket at his own risk, or pay fare a second time if it is 
lost. There was a commuter on a New Jersey railroad who 
lost his ticket ; the rw not let him go in and 
take the train, and he sued for da The compan 
proved that the ticket contained conditions or notices : ‘‘ No 
duplicate will be issued,” and * This ticket must be shown 
to the conductor each trip.” The court said that these were 
valid conditions, and when the traveler lost his ticket it was 
his loss ; otherwise, every officer of the company would have 
to recognize each trip every commuter who might lose a 
ticket, which would be too much to expect. 

Tickets generally read for a or from one place named to 
another; and often say, good for this day only; or, for 
this train. Here again the decisions of courts have grown 
more favorable to companies, prohably because the immense 
increase of their business has made rules of this kind more 
needful. There was a Portiand man who bought, at Port- 
land, two tickets by the Boston & Maine Railroad to Boston, 
thinking he could go en one and return on the other. Re- 
turning, he offered his ticket reading ‘‘ Portland to Boston ” 
to the conductor running out of Boston, but that conductor 
refused it and put him off. Lawsuit. But the court said 
the company could not be compelled to take the ticket, except 
as it read, from Portland to Boston. The traveler argued 
that he had paid fairly for so many miles travel, and it was 
just as easy and cheap to carry him one way as the other. 
‘The court said such a rule would make at confusion in 
railway business, the company had the right to know, if 
they desired, which way travelers were going so as to pro- 
vide the right numbers of cars and manage the trips conve- 
niently to the public. Very much the same view been 
taken where tickets have been sold “*Good for this day 
only.” ‘The general rule seems to be that companies have a 
right to limit their tickets in such ways, asa means of pro- 
viding against sudden teeth I and of keeping the 
roads and trains in such order as accommodate all who 
wish to travel; and if they require him so to do, the traveler 
must purchase a ticket for the day he means to travel, and 
must conform to its terms, Or, if, for any reason, he needs 
to change his plan, his right is to carfy the useless ticket to 
the ticket-seller or Treasurer, and ask for his money back, 
and not to insist upon riding on a day or train which it does 
not allow. 

For a passenger to surrender his ticket when it is asked, is 
so much a matter of course that there have been very few 
lawsuits arising upon any one’s refusal. In one case, the 
cars were crowded, and when the conductor came the pas- 
senger was standing because he could not find a seat. He 
showed his ticket, but would not give it up, and said: 
‘* When you get me a seat I will give you the ticket.” The 
court said this was lawful ; a passenger is not bound to pay 
fare if he isnot furnished with a seat. Another case occurred 
in England. The races were approaching, and a man who 
wished to carry three horses to the grounds, bought tickets 
thus, a first-class ticket for himself, three third-class for 
three grooms, and one for three horses. He took seat in his 
first class car, forward, and the grooms and horses had 
places in their cars to the rear, but the employer carried the 
tickets for the whole party. When the moment for starting 
came, the managers of the train thought it would be too 
long, so they started the forward cars with one locomotive, 
and made the rear ones up with another. In the rear train, 
when the conductor found that the grooms and horses were 
without tickets, he refused to carry them. Meantime, the 
employer was traveling onward with the tickets for the 
whole party. The court held that all this was the company’s 
fault, and the employer could recover damages. The com- 
pany had no business to divide the train, after the part 
were all seated, without giving them notice.—New Yor 
Times, July 27. 


General Qailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows : 

Texas & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office No. 275 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Aug. 12, at 2 p. m. 

California & Texas Construction Co., meeting of hold- 
ers of trusteed certificates, at No, 275 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, Aug. 12, at 3 p. m., to vote upon the question 
of a dissolution of the trust and an exchange of the certifi- 
cates for the Texas & Pacific stock held by the trustees. 

Waynesburg & Washington, special meeting in Washing- 
ton, Pa., Aug. 7, to vote on the question of leasing the road 
to the Pittsburgh Southern Company. 


Railroad Conventions. 


The International Road-Masters’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 6 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its regular semi-annual convention 
at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 16. 

The General Time Convention will hold its regular fall 
meeting at the Windsor Hotel, New York, Oct. 9. 

The Southern Time Convention will hold its fall meeting 
at Baraum’s Hotel, Baltimore, Oct. 15, 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Car Trust of Pennsylvania, 14¢ per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able Aug. 1 on stock of series A and B, 

Railway Equipment Trust of Pennsylvania, 2 per cent., 
quarterly, payable Aug. 1, on stock of series A. 

Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers, 14¢ per cent., semi-an- 
nual, on the preferred mye, Ane July 28, 

Massawippi (leased to the Connecticut & Passumpsic Riv- 
ers), L!y per cent., semi-annual, payablo July 28. 

Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (1 to Chicago & 
Northwestern), 34¢ per cent., semi-annual, on the preferred, 
and Ler cent., quarterly, on the common stock, payable 
Aug. L. 

Middlesex Central (leased to Boston & Lowell), 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable Aug. 1. 

Republican Valley (leased to Burlington & Missouri 
River in Nebraska), 2 per cent., quarterly, payable Aug. 1. 

: Ni Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Aug. 15, 
Foreclosure Sales. 

The Delaware Shore road was sold in Woodbury, N. J., 
July 26, under a decree of the New Jersey Court of Chan- 
cery, and bought by Thomas L. Ogden, one of the largest 











Total increase 


RAILROAD EARNINGS IN JUNE. 

. EARNINGS 

MILEAGE, EARNINGS. pen Mune. 
Name oF Roap. _ 
1879. 1878. Inc. Dec. | Pere 1879. 1878. Increase. Decrease.|Per c. aie? 1878. 
ey rn vale A = |—_——|--—-|_—___— 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 924 786 «6138 17.6 $399,500 $246,489) $153,011 .......... 61.3, $432) $314 
Burl’gton, Ced. Rapids & North. 434 MS Caged) 500 08 veel $30 08002 110,179 101,015 ea eee 9.1 254| 233 
Cairo & 8. Louis .............. 146 146). ....| reer 27,640 19,335 8,305] ......-..-| 43.0 189 132 
Cemtneh PRIS. ....00006ccccese 2,290; 2,067| 223)........ | 10.8 1,377,000 1,393,851 .......... $16,851 1.2 601| 674 
Chicago & Alton............... 840 678 162). | 23.9 442,794) 359,457 de ere 23.2 527; 530 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ... 159 Oe SRS Sera 66,315 56,494 9,821) 17.4 417 355 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.| 1,772, 1,414, 358)........ 25.3 799,000) 636,476 , 5 eee 25.5 451 450 
Chi. & N. Western. eeseees| 2,154) 2,078 MS <> ta 3.7. 1,389,300) 1,069,142 i eee 29.9 645) 515 

Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapo- 

NATE, el as head b ee edna tas Se | SI ons o chee Gerda eu bs oe 91,625 64,397 SEI casos onna 42.3 515} 362 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Del. BGT) UBF in os siclevescces| eocccee 36,226 29,239 6,987 23.9 23)) 186 
Galveston, Houston & Hender- | | 

DiittalS delsd duebedestndesene = Fe eee eee } 27,693) 22,011 5,682 554 440 
Hannibal & St. Joseph acd 292 100,969 137,454) ...... be 346) 471 
Houston & Texas Central.. et EE aR 163,798) 128,570 35,22 327| 257 
Illinois Central, Illinois lines. . . R54 4.4 438,636 ¢ 7,763 514 527 

” = lowa lines.... We. CBB CR eee 116,086 pede ee ?89 303 
Indiana, Bloom., & Western... 211 90,821) 9,741 430 384 
International & Great Northern 516 86,474 10,303 168 148 
Kansas Pacific............ : 673 373,176) vf 149,654| 554, 482 
Mem., Paducah & Northern.... 115 11,482 14.390) .....0 100 125 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.. PS" Mens etiwisent dat atatees 221,892 207,51 14,378 282 264 
Mone @ Ohio.........ccccess 527 90,408) 90,341 67 172) 173 
Ogdensh’g & Lake Champlain BT” “MM ces a dates steve ccd ets cee 35,870) 35,054 816 204; 287 
Paducah & Elizabethtown. . 185 21,181) TE ccvcaces oh 114 121 
Pennsylvania, Pa. R. R. and | | 

oe Fre ey reer 2,090,290} 2,072,200 ROMO bis ites: 0.9 1,399) 1,387 
Penn., Phila. & Erie Div........ 288 288) beeches} rsenel seme & 211,545) 219,024 or 7479 3.4 735) 761 
Philadelphia & Reading peed 939; 800) 139)........ 17.4) 1,343,014) 1,498,658 ......... 155,644 10.4 1,430) 1,873 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, | | 

Belleville Line.............. 71 a RS PREF De 31,695 ere 6,772, 17.6 446) 542 
St. Louis, Lron Mt. & Southern. 685 EE EER as a 283,300) 254,749 WOGMEN “i kesccctal Bee 414, 372 
St. Louis, Kansas City & North’n 530 OE so 6 Vanbranwccce® babuce> 180,746 205.733 .. a 24,987! 12.1 341; +388 
St. Louis & Southeastern..... 354 eee ee ee 85,352 88,363 2 3,011 3.4 241; 250 
OS LE aS 100 ES Es! eee 28,258 27,576 Paes 2.4 283 276 
Toledo, Pecria & Warsaw 237 EE ae - 89,224 76.887 BIR a 0.0.00 | 0:05 ee 376 324 
Union Pacific...... Appt EE, GM Ado. 00 Ln e-cabad 4h. 006000 h 1,008,192 $88,119 120,073 oneal ae 967 852 
Wabash... : ide 688 MT awn acti ccssktall oteeee 300,431 300,572 ‘ | 582 583 

OR accdis Ss: odinndinasede 20,716 19,584) 1,182 eeeee es $12,170,112/$11,237,366 $1,193,900) $261,154 .. $587; $57 
vsevee| My hOee 5.7 7 ee devedan 


Seve sevects 932,746 covdecslsspocse 


| 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, SIX MONTHS ENDING JONE, 30. 




















MILEAGE, EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE. 
Name or Roan. 
| | 
1879. | 1878. Inc | Dec'P.c. 1879. 1878. Increase. Decrease.) P. c. | 1879, | 1878. Ine. Dec.| P. ce. 
$ 
Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe 907 786 121 15.4| $2,772,474) $1,510,265 $1,262,209 ...... 83.6 $3,057|$1,921 1136 .:....| 59.1 
Burlington, Ced. Rapids 

& Northern.... ..»| 434) 426) 8 1.9 653,824 703,591)....... $139,707, 17.6 1,507, 1,863 .....| $356) 19.1 
Cairo & St. Louis. 146 146).... nine 107,588 108,009 421 0.4 737 F4O)...00 3 0.4 
Central Pacific ..... .| 2,235) 2,067)168)....| 8.1 7,750,730| 7,834,105 1.1; 3.468) 3,790......| 322) 8.5 
Chicago & Alton. ? 723 678) 45|....| 6.6) 2,178,912) 2,003,805 8.7) : 2,056 58'......| 20 
Chicago, Mil, & St. Paul. 1,772) 1,414/358)..../25.3! 4,035,000 221,003! 4.7) : 3,010. ..., 733\ 24.4 
Chi. & N. W.............| 2,154) 2,078) 76)....| 3.7) 6,858,140) ,055, 97,066 1.4 3,305 ...., 165) 4.9 
Chi., St. Paul & Minn 178 178 a 71 510,905) 426,485 84,420 ......... 19.8 2,400 470...... 19.8 
Cleveland, Mt. V. & Del. 157 a Re: SE ees 184,783) 79,079 re 3.2 1.141 36 vee] RL 
Galveston, H. & H...... 50 50 ag 216,928 169,925 . ft ere 27.6 3,398 940 ......| 27.6 
Grand Trunk. 1,390; 1,390). ; 4,157,128 4,360,177).... ...... 193,049, 4.4 3,130 ....., 139) 4.4 
Great Western. oad 611 511 ooh] “BGeereet ‘SO LOUT.... ..cccce 208,398, 9.3 4,395|...... 407) 9.3 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.. 202) 202).... idee 851,549 832,078 Cy | Re EE 2.3 2,849) 67)......| 2.1 
Houston & Tex. Central. 501 501).... sie 1,20:2,674| 1,030,123) 172,561'...... . ool, a | 2,056; 345)|......| 16.8 
Illinois Central, Ill. lines) 854 818) 36 4.4 2,508,862) 2,573,590)........... 64,728) 2.5 3,146|.....| 208) 6.7 

” Iowa lines 40'2 402 a Scien 676,026) Ok ee 117.910) 14.9 2| 1,975).....| 203) 14.9 
International & Gt. Nor. 516 MGs +6) oc me lao 684,119) 585,108 SEER): cptstesos 16.9 7,134; 192 | 16.9 
Kansas Pacific 673; 673)....|....|....| 1,062,192) 1,435,074) 626,218 ......... 36.6 2,133) 783)...... 36.6 
Mem., Paducah & No, 115 115 73,582) 100,307|....... coe 26,815) 26.7 873).....| 233) 26.7 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex. 786 786 1,242,812) 1,255,759 12,947 1.0 1,598)..... 17; 1.0 
Mobile & Ohio... : 627| 527/.... 845,399) 935,934 90,535) 9.7 1.776)... .0- 172) 9.7 
Paducah & Elizabeth- } | | { | 

town... ae a tea 185 185}... 129,493 152,391 22,898, 15.0 700 824|.....| 124) 15.0 
Pennsylvania, Pa. R. R | | | } 

and United N. J. Div 1,494 1,404 13,871,411) 13,001,701 os 6.7] 9,285 8,703) 582)...... | 6.7 
Pennsylvania, Phila. & } | 

SS eae 288 288 oS. 1,354,063, 1,261,652 OR,411) ........ 0.00. 7.3) 4,702 4,381) 321)......; 7.3 
Phila. & Reading .... 835 800 35 4.4| 6,694,668) 5,670,426) 1,024,242).......... 18.1} 8,018 7,088) 930),..... 13.1 
St. Louis, Alton & T.H., | ] 

Belleville Line ........ 71 71 254,064 225,275 19,789)........ 8.8] 3,452 3,173) 279....... 8.8 
St. Louis, Iron Mt.& So. 685 685 1,920,584, 1,869,217 eee 3.3] 2,818 2,729) 89.....' 3.3 
St. Louis, K. C. & Nor 530 530 1,509,099; 1,510,005|........... 996 0.1) 2,847 2,849)..... 2) 0.1 
8t. Louis & Southeast | 

ern... aG vissitan ban ee 354 a Se 428,286 530,704! ... ove.e 2.418 0.5} 1,492 1,499)..... 7 0.5 
Scioto Valley .......... 100; 100}....|.... 145,035 117,705 27,390]...... . «| 23.2) 1,450) 1,177] 273).... .| 23.2 
Toledo, Peoria & War.. 237 = B87 574,267 a Fe 38,775| 6.3] 2,423 2,589)..... 164) 6.3 
Wabash * : GBB) CEB) cccisloneciscce 1,959,289) 2,187,390)........... 228,101) 10.4) 2,848 3,179)..... 331) 10.4 

Total.. we 20,790 19,943 847 588 | $67,615,277|$4,486,453/$1,549,142) ......|$3,304 $3,390)..... $4 0.1 

Total inc. or dec.... FO sry ek RSet, a Eee S,0G7 S11}; .i..:.... eds as Aa as Pee 
bondholders. The road was built in 1877 and_runs from | having resigned his position as Vice-President, the board has 


Woodbury, N. J., to Pennsgrove, 20 miles. The bonded 
debt was about $200,000 ; most of the bonds, we believe, 
were not sold, but hypothecated. 

The Columbus, Washington & Cincinnati road was sold 
July 5, and bought in for the bondholders for $10,500, sub- 


decided to have two vice-presidents, and has elected John 
Van Horn and A. B. Chandler to those positions. 


Boston & Pouwghkeepsie.—The directors of this new_com- 
pany are: Chester Goodale, W. B. Peck, Egremont, Mass. ; 


ject toa preferred claim for $6,700. The road is of 3-ft, | E. Hollister, A. M. Hubbel, Great Barrington, Mass.; M. 8. 
gauge, and is in operation from Glenwood, O., to Allen- | Bidwell, Monterey, Mass.; C. J. Eames, 8. F. Frost, New 
town Junction, on the Dayton & Southeastern road, 18 Marlboro, Mass.; W. D. Hilton, Providence, R. L.; P. P. 


miles. 

The sale of the Chicago d& Lake Huron, Western Division, 
which was to have taken place July 30, has been postponed 
until Aug. 25, in Detroit. 

The Chicago, Millington d& Western road is to be sold in 


Dickinson, New York. 


Chester & Lenoir.—At the annual meeting in Dallas, N. 
C., July 10, the following directors were chosen: John F. 
Agurs, 8. M. Finger, W. Holmes Hardin, G. W. F. Harper, 
Chicago, Aug. 15, under the decree of foreclosure granted | James F. Hart, V. A. McBee, L. M. Mason, J. Harvey Smith, 
by the United States Circuit Court. The company has some | J. H. Wallace. The board elected W. Holmes Hardin Presi- 
10 miles of track of 3-ft. gauge laid from the Chicago city | dent: James Mason, Treasurer and Superintendent; C. 8. 
line westward, which has never been worked. " | Dwight, Chief Engineer: James ¥. Hart, Attorney. 

The Georgetown Railroad is to be sold Aug. 5, under fore- 


closure of the second mortgage. The road is 10 miles long Danville & Southwestern.—The directors of this company, 


from Georgetown, Tex., to the International & Great | Successors to the Paris & Danville, are: H. 8. Greene, Ros- 

Northern, at Round Rock. well Miller, Cairo, [ll.: Charles Ridgely, Springfield, Ill. : 
James A. Eades, Danville, [ll.; Wm. Bayard Cutting, J. 

Manhattan Railway Mutual Benefit Association. | Pierpont Morgan, Solon Humphreys, New York. 


This association succeeds a former one limited to the em- 
ployés of the Metropolitan Elevated road, and is open to all 
employés of the elevated railroads in New York; a large 
number of them are already members. Employés joining 
the Association pay $1 initiation fee and 25 cents monthl 
dues, and the funds are used to relieve the necessities of sic 
and disabled members, and benefit the families of deceased 
members. Mr. George D. Davis, Jr., Cashier of the com- 
pany, has been President from the first organization. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The United States Circuit Court 
has appointed L. C. Ellsworth, Receiver. 


Detroit & Bay City.—Mr. Ashley Pond, of Detroit, has 
| been chosen President. 


Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy.—Major P. P. Dand- 
ridge has been appointed Assistant Engineer. He was re- 
cently Chief Engineer of the Baltimore & Delta, and was at 

| one time on the Valley road. 


| Galena & Wisconsin.—The directors of this company are: 
| John H. Hellman, Frederick Stahl, H. D. Howard, William 
| Dixon, Z. A. Burichter, T. Roberts, O. S. Horton, D. 8. Har- 
| ris, oon ee Darius oo flo officers are: pall 
: EK i Gieatendies Pr ‘ | erick Stahl, President; H. D. Howard, Treasurer; G. A. Hag- 
Reap F areal gy; lag retary; 1... Cons, Treamaree. gerty, Superintendent. Officesat Galena, Ill. Mr, Haggerty 

: also has charge of the Mechanical Department; he was re- 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Astoria & Winnemucca.—The officers of this new company 
are: C. Leinenwerber, President; J. Q. A. Bowlby, Vice- 





Atlantic & Pacifie Telegraph.—Mr. H. McK. Twombly ! cently Master Mechanic of the Springfield, Jackson & Pom- 
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eroy, and was at one time with the Mason- Machine Works, 
at Tavnton. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. Charles N. Lee has been ap- 
pointed General Passenger Agent, with office in Kansas 
City, Mo. He was formerly connected with the road. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—Mr. Joseph Tay 
lor has been appointed Master Mechanic, in place of Mr. E. 
B. Gibbs, resigned. Office at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Manhattan Railway Mutual Aid Association.—The offi- 
cers are: George D. Davis, Jr., President; M. J. Reed, First 
Vice President; Charles O. Richards, Second Vice-President ; 
Allen 8. Gookin, Treasurer; J. B. Elwood, Secretary pro 
tem.; J. B. Gunn, Sergeant-at-Arms; J. A. Hyland, Coun- 
sel; Thomas Hunter, David . Marshall, Eugene Wise, 
George W. M. Leonard, John Hathaway, Wm. N. Esler, 
George Johnson, Executive Committee; G. M. DeBow, E. H. 
Haswell, G. B. Gascoigne, Dennis Ryer, W. A. Van Orden, 
Commjttee on Membership; Dr. Charles H. Avery, Dr. G. L. 
Newcomb, Examining Physicians. 


New Jersey Railway.—Judge Francis 8, Lathrop (Receiver 
of the New Jersey Central) has been chosen President of this 
new company, which is successor to the New Jersey 
Southern. 


Rochester d& Lake Ontario.—The officers of this company 
are: Henry 8. Hebard, President; M. Filon, Vice-President; 
N. B. Ellison, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Rome.—There has been a consolidation of offices on this 
road and the President, Dr. Eben Hillyer, will hereafter act 
as Treasurer and pv gt also. Mr. James A. Smith, 
has beea appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent. 
Offices at Rome, Ga. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain d& Southern.—Mr. O. W. 
Ruggles, late Assistant General Passenger Agent, is appoint- 
ed General Passenger Agent, in place of Mr. E. A. Ford,twho 
has gone to the Vandalia Line. Mr. E. L. Lomax succeeds 
Mr. Ruggles as Assistant General Passenger Agent. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—Mr. E. A. Ford has been 
appointed General Passenger Agent of this road (the 
Vandalia Line), in place of Charles E. Follett, deceased. Mr. 
Ford was General Passenger Agent of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern. 


Texas & St. Louis.—At a meeting of the board held July 
10, Col. J. W. Paramore, late Financial Agent, was chosen 
a director and President; office at St. Louis. Hon. J. P. 
Douglass, late President, was chosen Vice-President and 
General Manager; office at Texarkana, Tex. 

Mr. Louis R. Lemoine has been apocened Special Pay- 
master of Construction. Major J. W. Way is Chief Engi- 
neer. 


Vermont d& Boston ee company has elected 
Dr. Norvin Green President; R. H. Rochester, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


PERSONAL. 


—Dewitt C. Littlejohn, the originator and chief moving 
spirit of the New York & Oswego Midland Railroad, lost 
most of his property through the total failure of that enter- 
prise, and has been, it is understood, in very moderate cir- 
cumstances for some time past. Mr. Litt ejohn, however, 
owned some 200 acres of land near Rockaway Beach on 
Long Island, which was regarded as of little value at the 
time it came into his possession. Recently, it is said that he 
sold 40 acres of the tract for $80,000 and leased part of the 
rest at a very large rent. 

—Mr. E. B. Gibbs has resigned his position as Master 
Mechanic of the Little Rock, Mississippi River and Texas 
roads. 

—Mr. Wm. Britton has resigned his position as chief of 
the department of repairs and new construction on the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal. He has served in that depart- 
ment for 48 years, having had charge of it for 22 years. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Grain Movement. 





Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds at the eight 
reporting Northwestern markets, and receipts at the seven 
Atlantic ports for the week ending July 12, have been 
as follows, in bushels, for the past six years: 










North- -North western Shipments. 

western P.c. by Atlantic 
Year receipts. Total. By rail. rail. receipts. 
1874 3,082,391 3,205,311 276,288 8.6 3,531,237 
 , Se 3,418,258 1,173,995 34.4 2,418,673 
1876 ' 5 2,877,186 1,228,678 42.7 4,875,451 
1877....... 2,550,086 41,924 669,103 20.0 2,229,164 
1878. ..... 3,118,902 2,967,635 922,931 31,1 2,907,445 
| Se 4,250,273 4,135,059 1,440,681 34.9 3,983,935 


Compared with previous weeks of this year, the receipts 
at Northwestern markets are — larger than in 
the week next preceding, but smaller than in any of the five 
weeks precediag that. The shipments of these markets are 
a little larger than in the two previous weeks, but smaller 
than in any other week since navigation opened except 
three. The receipts at Atlantic ports are larger than for the 
preceding week, but smaller than in any other since Feb, 8. 

For the following week, ending July 19, these receipts 
and shipments were: 


-~-Northwestern Shipments, -— 








Northwestern P.c. by Atlantic 
Year. receipts. Total. By rail, rail. recepts. 
1874......3,090,789 2,101,661 346,967 16.5 2.836, 
1875......3,964,658 4,113,357 759,214 18.5 2,457,4 
1876......2.938.546 3,302,159 1,082,825 313 2.941) 
1877......4,156,585 3,239,327 583,147 18.9 2,293,369 
1878.... ..4,330,960 %,095,508 1,547,994 43.5 3,512,025 
1879 ..4,379, 964 3,991,332 1,451,029 36.3 5,842,188 


The new harvest seems;to have already affected the traffic, 
as receipts and shipments of winter wheat, especially in the 
Ohio valley, are increasing. Rail shipments have been 
much less since June than before, but are still large. At- 
lantic receipts were the largest for four weeks, and very 
much larger than the previous week; which is due, how- 
ever, largely to arrivals which had been kept back the two 
previous weeks by a break in the Erie 

It was after this week last year that Atlantic receipts 
began to feel the effects of the harvest, and to increase rap- 
idly to figures before unknown. 

Of the receipts in these two weeks, the percentages re- 
ceived at each port were as follows : 


4 
Week pine Phe ig = 
July 12. July 19. July 12. July 19. 
New York. . ......45.0 50.3 Montreal...... 6 5.7 
Baltimore.......... 9. 27.5 New Orl 2.5 18 
Philadelphia....... 12.8 7.5 Portland...... 0.1 
OES er 11.6 7.3 


The most remarkable feature of the last week is the very 
large receipts at Baltimore, while phia receipts are 
exceptionally small: Baltimore’s receipts are much the 








largest of the year, and indeed much larger than were ever 
reported before in any one week. The explanation probably 
is that the winter wheat harvest on the lines of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad has been completed long enough to permit 
heavy shipments by the farmers, its lines being her south | 
than those of the other roads. This is further confirmed by | 
the fact that 70 per cent. of the Baltimore receipts for the | 
week ending July 19 were wheat, while usually by far the 
a wd part of its receipts are corn. Last year there was a 
similar great and sudden increase in Baltimore receipts ; but 
it came a week later, though the harvest was nearly two 
weeks earlier. 

For the week ending July 29 (Tuesday), receipts at Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee were: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
EDS SO Perey ns tons 2,223,007 2,654,276 
BOO. : kiss Seis Vins siiceweyess - 165,400 511,700 


The Chicago movement is nearly the same as for the pre- 
ceding week. 
For the same week Buffalo receipts and shipments were: 





Besetee. eens. 

ents Soe) lee ees 1,192, 1,630,038 

NN, ca vccdowebod taps dhe casoeepaen 2,141,285 1,952 231 
WUE. isvcidesidickettadel 3,333,485 3,582,269 


This is an unusually heavy business for the season, receipts 
being 65 per cent. and shipments 58 per cent. greater than 
in the corresponding week of last year. 

For the same week ding July 29, the preceding week and 
the corresponding week last year, receipts at the four prin- 
cipal Atlantic ports were: 


-——— --—-— Week ending ———--—— - 
July 29, °79. July 22, °79. July 30, °78. 


EE EE... cnossrecknan’ 4,257,287 5,639,422 2,556,639 
Baltimore.............e00 2,197,730 1,660,609 1,300,700 
Philadelphia... |... 1,034,900 63,500 736,600 
Boston........ ....... 312'218 417/298 h22'815 

EP 7,802,135 6,349,629 5,176,754 


The total receipts are very much larger thaninany previous 
week this year, and have never before been approached in 
midsummer, Of the receipts at New Yor‘ this year, 2,252,- 
258 bushels, or 58 per cent., were by rail, against 42!; per 
cent, the previous week, and 55'¢ per cent. in the corres- 
— week last year, when rail rates were at the lowest 

gures reached that year. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Six months ending June 30: 
1879 


L878. Inc. or Dee. VP. e, 
Houston & Texas Cen- 
SD ha dosh celee ss 08 $1,202,674 $1,030,123 1. $172,551 16.8 
Net earnings........ 340,033 137,171 1. 202,862 147.9 
Pennsylvania, Pa, R. 
R. and United N. J. 
Une rkanesedes 54 13 871,411 13,001,701 I, 869,710 6.7 
Net earnings.... 5,440,058 4,970,992 I, 469,066 0.4 
Pennsylvania, Phila. & 
OS aaa 1,354,063 1,261,652 I. 92,411 7.3 
Net earnings........ 348,113 317,821 1. 30,202 9.5 
St. Louis & Southeast- 
Si cnan-osccosh papeeh 528,286 530,704 D. 2,418 05 
Net earnings.... 98,077 104,213 D, 6,136 5.9 
Month of June: 
Atlantic & Great 
Lf. $300,540 $309,136 D, $8,596 2.8 
Houston & Texas Cen- 
DUE 3 onibh: tae Ve ne 163,798 128,570 1. 35,228 27.4 
Pennsylvania,Pa., RR. 
and United N, J, Div 2,090,290 2,072,200 I. 18,090 8.7 
Net earnings.... 540.140 817,788 D. 277.648 34.0 
Penna., Phila. & Erie 
Ripe ke 211,545 219,024 D. 7,479 3.4 
Net earnings... 11,052 36,743 DD, 25,691 70.0 
Union Pacific......... 1,008, 192 888.110 1. 120,073 13.5 
Third week in Juiy: 
Chi. & Eastern [linois $17,416 = $16,738 1. $678 4.1 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 157,000 149,485 I. TOS 5.0 
Mo., Kansas & Texas. 53,967 52,605 1, 1,362 2.6 
Week ending July 19: 
Grand Trunk.......... $149,431 $145,794 I. $3,637 2.5 


Coal Movement, 
Coal tonnages for the week ending July 19 are reported 





as follows: 

1879. 1878, Ine. or Dee. P.c, 
Anthracite................ 557,823 610,046 D, 52,223 8.6 
Semi-bituminous.......... 82,047 73,193 LL 8.854 12.1 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania. 36,015 28,929 I, 7.086 24.5 
Coke, Pennsylvania...... 30,660 Dati GhaVeessetet “aviyd 


Anthracite shows a decrease this week; the first week this 
year, we believe, in which there has been a falling off. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Company’s August circular 
makes an advance of about 25 cents a ton on all sizes of 
anthracite delivered at tide-water. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Company’s monthly auction sale on July 
80, showed an advance in prices of all sizes of anthracite, 
varying from 15 to 20 cents a ton. 

Coal exports from Sydney, Cape Breton, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1879, were 80,202 tons, of which 52,428 tons 
went to the United States, 16,087 tons to Newfoundland, 
11,173 tons to the West Indies, and 514 tons to St, Pierre. 

The heavy rain-storm of July 26 and 27, gave the Pitts- 
burgh shippers a ‘‘ coal-boat rise” in the Ohio, which they 
have been waiting for an unusually long time. Full ad- 
vantage was taken of it, and on July 27 and 28 no less than 
330,480 tons went down the river. Of this great shipment, 
175,640 tons were bound for Louisville, 120,440 tons for 
Cincinnati, 15,360 tons for Madison, Ind.; 12,000 tons for 
St. Louis and 7,040 tons for [ronton, O. The fleet took 
nearly all the available barges and every tow-boat at Pitts- 
burgh but one, which broke some-of its machinery trying to 
get out. 

Imports and Exports, 

The values of United States we and exports for June 
are reported by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, to have been: f 
1878, 


1879. Inc. or Dee, P ec, 
Imports.............838,909,645 $35,506,288 I. $35,403,357 9.6 
Exports............. 45,062,373 46,734,898 D. 1,672,525 3.6 


The percentage of the total received or shipped at each 
port having as much as 1 per cent. of the trade was, in 





Imports. Bppert. | 
ME rccsccee CovnddvepareiusdesvecetBaas 59.37 58.17 
EE Bias ocd sods Soecedsviebsddes tohb sane 11.12 10.29 
DS 65 d.c ok obs sia dedeckesianveecanath 10.25 3.36 
NG isdn ns pene bas ob owses esdob nee ees 8.00 9.92 
| RE eT eee a B.R5 7.60 | 
Es vescnen crate: téentiiee cies | emkiaa’ 0.52 3.15 
3c 2) vot rem eks écehecenieteably.ss 93.11 92.49 | 


For the fiscal year ending with June, the imports and ex- | 
ports of merchandise are reported as follows (excluding re- 
exports): 








1879. 1878, Increase. P.c. | 
Imports....... .. .$445,792,141. $437,051,532 $8,740,609 2.0 
Exports............ 698,334,952 680,709,268 17,625,683 2.6 
Excess of exports..$252,542,810 $243,657,736 $8,885.074 3.7 | 


The values of imports and exports at each port for the | 
year is not yet reported: i 


The values of imports, though showing an increase over 
the preceding year, are still smaller than in any other pre- 
vious year since 1870, and 44 per cent. less than in 1873, 
when they were test. The exports are the largest ever 
reported. They have shown an increase every year since 
1874, and last year were 40 per cent. greater than in that 
year. 


Through East-bound Rates from Missouri River 
Points. 

The following is a copy of a notice sent to the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern, the Missouri Pacific, and the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph railroad companies, by Mr. Albert Fink, 
Chairman of the Joint Executive Committee, dated New 
York, July 29, 1879: 

‘Tam authorized by all the roads east of St. Louis, inelud- 
ing the Wabash, to say that they will be no y to any 
reduced rates from Kansas City or west, below the rate from 
St. Louis and other Mississippi River poinis to the east. They 
desire to base all rates west of Mississippi River upon the rates 
from Mississippi River. The roads working via Chicago will 
also maintain Mississippi River rates. Whatever rate you 
desire to make between St. Louis and Kansas City will be 
added to the rate from St. Louis to the East, and will be 
maintained via Chicago. This is the same arrangement as 
was made with west-bound freight, which seemed to be satis- 
factory to you, and T hope you will act upon this notice, as L 
have the individual assurance of all the Eastern roads that 
they will not share in any cut of rates east cf Mississippi 
River. Please kindly inform me of receipt of this telegram, 
and I would be glad if you could say that you will restore 
rates from Kansas City east.” 

Kast-bound Rates, 

By authority of the Joint Executive Committee, Commis- 
sioner Fink announces that the rates on live stock and 
dressed beef from Chicago to New York will be, beginning 
Aug. 1, 60 cents per 100 Ibs. for horses, mules and sheep, 
40 for hogs, 60 gross and 50 net (that is, shipped as the Live 
Stock Commissioner of the railroad shall direct) for cattle, 
and 80 cents for dressed beef. 

At the same date, the rates on fourth-class freight and 
grain will be advanced 5 cents, making them 25 cents for 
—_ and 80 cents for fourth-class, from Chicago to New 

ork, 


RAILROAD LAW. 
Carrier's Lien Lost by Delivery. 

In Reinman against the Covington, Columbus & Black 
Hills Co., and Dermis against the same, suits were brought 
by attachment to recover on lots of lumber sold to defendant. 
The carri vr, who brought the lumber to Sioux City, inter- 
vened in the suit to enforce a lien for transportation charges, 
claimed to be prior to that of vendors, Tne Lowa Supreme 
Court, however, held as follows: 

When a carrier has transported goods to their destination 
and unloaded them under such circumstances as to make 
such unloading a delivery, his right to a jien thereon is gone. 


Provision for Passengers Leaving Cars—-Proof of 

Negligence. 

In Napheys against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Co., the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has reversed the de- 
cision of a lower court and ordered a new trial, in a decision 
which may be summed up as follows : 

1, It is the duty of a railroad company to proxies safe and 
reasonably convenient means of ingress and egress to and 
from its cars at all places where passengers are usually re- 
ceived or landed. 

2. On the other hand, it is equally the duty of passengers 
to use tie means of ingress and egress thus proved with 
reasonable circumspection and care. 

3. Where there is no accident or other prima facie evi- 
| dence of negligence on the part of a company or its em- 

Jloyés, the burden of proof of negligence is on the plainviff. 
Tn this casa it appeared that passengers had been landing at 
the station and taking the cars for years, and that no one 
had been injured before ; that there was plenty of time, and 
that plaintiff hao made no call for assistance or for better 
means of landing, and the court held an instruction to the 
jury that the injury received, without negligence of 
defendant, was in itself evidence of defendant’s negligence 
| to be erroneous, 


| Repairs of Highway Approach to a Railroad— 
| Remedy. 
| Inthe township of Concord against the Philadelphia & 
| Baltimore Central Railroad, appeal to the Pennsylvania 
| Supreme Court from the Delaware County Common Pleas, 
| the controversy arose over the repairs of the approach to 
| the track of a highway which was in existence before the 
railroad was built. The township of Concord filed a bill in 
| equity asking to have the defendant enjoined from permit- 
ting said approaches to remain longer out of repair, and to 
| pay the — all the expenses which it has been, or may 
0, subjected to by reason of the necessity imposed upon it 
| to put said approaches in good order and in a safe condition 
| for public travel. In answer to this bill, the defendant al- 
| Jeged, first, that the plaintiff? had mistaken its remedy, and 
| that it was not entitled to any relief in a court of equity, 
because it had a full and adequate remedy at law; and sec- 
| ond, that there was no legal liability on the defendant to 
| maintain repairs on the approaches in question. The master 
| to whom the matter was referred and the court below de- 


| cided against the township, upon the ground that equity 





| will not interfere where there is a remedy at law, 
|and where it is not alleged that the plaintiff has suf- 
| fered, or is about to suffer, any irreparable injury, 


This ruling was assigned as error by the township, which 
brought the case to the Supreme Court, contending that the 
defendant being a private corporation, the jurisdiction of 
equity over it is full and complete, particularly where the 
| injunction prayed for was to compel the corporation to ob- 
serve its charter obligations and to comply with the provi- 
| sions of the general railroad law under which it had been in- 
| corporated. It was argued further that it was not necessary 
| that the plaintiff should have sustained irreparable damage 
to entitle him to the remedy in equity, the damage it had 
| shown it had sustained being sufficient to entitle it to relief. 

| The Supreme Court, in passing upon the case, says, in a 
| per curiam opinion: We think the appellant had a full and 
| adequate remedy at law, which was a sufficient reason for 
the dismissal of the bill by the court below, Whenever a 
erson or corporation bound to repair a public highway re- 
Roses to do so, when necessary, upon notice from the proper 
| officers, they may make the proper repairs and recover the 
expenses thereof in an action of assumpsit. Decree af- 
firmed. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 

Tue Empire Car Works, at York, Pa., have begun work on 
an order for 300 box cars. 

Billmyer & Small, at York, Pa., have completed an order 
for 1,000 cars for the New Jersey Central, and are at work 
on 200 box cars for the Erie. 











420 








The Harrisburg Car Monsfpcteving Co., at Harrisburg, 
Pa., is now turning out 14 eight-wheel carsa day. At $250 
each, the average value, this represents a daily product of 
$3,500, or over $1,000,000 a year. The works are now em- 
ploying 700 men, under charge of Superintendent W. T. 

ildrup. 

The Reading (Pa.) Lron Works are building a large number 
of oil-tank cars for the Philadelpbia & ng road, turning 


ovt about 40 a month. 
The Philadelphia & Reading shops at Reading, Pa., are 
r and three heavy freight en- 


building two heavy passen 

ines to burn coal-dust and to serve as pushing engines on 

eavy grades, 

The Altoona (Pa.) Car Works, lately burned down, are to 
be rebuilt and started up. 

Avery’s friction roller fay serentiys den, 4 are to be tried 
under a passenger car of the Connecticut River road. 

J. G. Brill & Co., of Philadelphia, are building the passen- 
wer cars for the new Rochester & Lake Ontario road. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The quarterly blast furnace statement of the Jron Age 
shows the condition of the blast furnaces of the United 
States on July 1, as follows: 


Not 


t 

In blast, of blast. reported, Total. 

Charcoal furnaces... .. .... #1 176 3 260 
Bituminous or coke.,........ 95 107 A? voz 
Anthracite os Lehre aare 101 125 4 23) 
PUN: «6 nana oat. sleeuie 277 408 a 692 
Total, July 1, 1878........... 248 460 708 
Total, July 1, 1877,.......... 259 445 702 


The weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast July 1 last 
was 56.910 tons, an average of 205 tons each; of those out of 
blast 62,166 tons, an average of 15% tons each. : 

The Richmond Lron Co has repaired and improved its fur- 
nace at Richmond, Mass., and now has a full force at work 
in its iron mines. 

The Jackson Manufacturing Co,, at Harrisburg, Pa., is 
making frogs and switches for the Metropolitan Elevated 
road in New York, 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., in Pittsburgh, have just 
completed an 8,000-Ib, steam-hammer for the Edgar Thom- 
son Steel Works, and are making a 2,500-lb, hammer for 
the same concern. 

The rolling mills in and about Philadelphia have generally 
increased wages about 10 per cent., by the voluntary action 
of the mill-owners., 

The Springfield (IL) Iron Co, has contracted to furnish 
iron rails, 85 lbs, to the yard, for the extension of the 
Havana, Rantoul & Eastern road, 

The Altoona (Pa.) Rolling Mill is running full double turn. 

Tyrone (Pa.) Forge is to be started up. 

The old car works at Huntingdon, Pa, are being 
order, aud will be used for the manufacture of Gary 
trical machines. 

Alexander D, Elbers, of No, 2644 Broadway, New York, 
has, since 1877, sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad Compan 
145,000 lbs. of patent mineral wool, Of this, about 117,000 
Ibs. have been used for deadening floors of passenger cars; 
10,000 lbs. for covering, water-pipes; 6,000 Ibs. for covering 
boilers in shops, and 12,000 Ibs, of superior quality for cov- 
ering boilers in ferry-boats, steam-tugs, etc. The whole 
amount represents, at au average thickness of 2-in.-packing, 
enough to cover 82,000 square yards, 

The Thorn Wire Hedge Co., of Chicago, has a contract for 
fencing about 40 miles of the Cincinnati Southern road. 


put in 
8 elec- 


Bridge Notes, 


The Commissioners of the Improvement District in Lon 
Island City will receive bids at their office in Long Islanc 
City, N. Y., until Aug. 7, for a draw-bridge on Hunter's 
Point avenue, over Dutch Kills Creek, including the neces- 
sary pier, abutments and approaches. Plans and specifica- 
tions can be seen at the office. 

The largest bridge in Europe, it is said, will be that across 
the Volga on the Siberian Railway, which is to be finished 
next year. It will have 18 spans, of 364 ft. each, and .nost 
of the piers will be 85 ft. high. 

The Detroit Bridge & Iron Co, is building a bridge over 
Gooden ‘ ‘reek, near Saginaw, Mich., for the Detroit & Bay 
City road, 

Le Roy, Shattuck & Head, of Utica, N. Y., have the con- 
tract for an iron highway bridge at Pleasant Valley, near 
Oriskany, N. Y. 

The contract for the iron bridge over the Brazos River for 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe road has been let to Mr. C. 
Shaler Smith, of the Baltimore Bridge Co. It is to have a 
draw-span 260 feet long and two fixed spans of 160 ft. each. 


Prices of Rails, 


Sales are repented 15,000 to 20,000 tons steel rails for 
winter and spring delivery. Quotations are $48 to"$44 per 
y=] at mill for winter or spring, and $45 for immediate 
delivery. 

lron rails are still active with sales of 3,000 tons reported. 
Prices quoted about $39 per ton} at mill for 56-lbs. section. 
Foreign rails have been offered at $40 per ton delivered in 
New York with no sales, 

Old iron rails are still in demand and prices are $24.50 to 
$25 per ton in Philadelphia. In Pittsburgh there is less 
demand, the price being too high to admit of their profitable 
use. 


British Rail Exports, 


exports of rails from Great Britain for the six months 
ending with June are reported as follows, in tons, by the 
Board of Trade: 





1879. 1878. Inc. or Dee, P. ec. 

Iron rails.... ... 19,268 76,956 D, 57,688 74.9 
BOSS PRIM 6 os icc icacusl ve 151.759 =6126,457 sid. 25,302 = 20.0 
Poeehs ies seeeiieek 171,027 203,413. 82.386 10.6 

The average values reported are, per ton: 
1879. 1878. 

BOM, oc vudenemh 6 ichaniiaaeeei nee £5 Lis, 0d, £6 Bs. Od. 
I rr iy po OR pene ets 6 1s. 6d, 7 15s. i1d. 


This makes the values this year $27.75 for iron, and 
$29.55 for steel; the difference being only $1.80 per ton, 
while last year the difference was $7.80. The exports this 
yeor were sufficient to lay 1,944 miles of track with 56-lb. 
rals, 

Of railroad iron of all sorts, which includes a large quan- 
tity besides rails, the largest exports of Great Britain for 
the half-year were to British India (24.4 per cent. of the 
whole), followed by Australia ie per cent.), British North 
America (9.4), Brazil (9.8) and Russia (7.4). Of the total 
exports more than half (53 per cent.) went to other parts of 
the British Empire. The exports to the United States have 
been 45,420 tons this year, against 4,394 last. 

Butt Joints, 


An exchange tells of a railroad excursion, the passen 
by which, on reaching their destination, at once disem 
and proceeded to the hotels to 
It must have been pretty hot he cars if the 
were in a state of “‘ebullition.” But perhaps it w 


rs 
barked 


engers merely performed their ‘‘ ablutions.” 


This won't do—in temperate, steady-going Connecticut, 
too. Here is a whole train-load of trackmen telling how 
half-a-dozen black snakes, six feet long, fell down into the 
tender as the train was going through a cut. They were all 
trightened, and no wonder. 


strictly observe the law limiting the number of passengers 
to be carried. On excursion and other days, when more 


boat. This may do for Boston, but New Yorkers will find it 
pretty hard to believe the story. 


just as they are dressed up in span-new uniforms, which the 
girls along the line say are ‘‘ too sweet for anything.” 


Shipping Lumber as Salt, 
The Chicago daily papers of Thursday charge 8. R. How- 


the Missouri River, billed as salt, the difference between 
the salt and lumber rate being $15 per car load. The trans- 
action dates back to about June p at which time it is said 
he made contracts with the road for the shipment of a quan- 
tity of salt to Atchison, Kan, He has a branch yard at this 
oint, and it was evidently with the intention of supplying 
it with cheap lumber that the contracts were sécured. 


railroad ollicial should discover that the contents were not 
what the way bills called for. To make the deception more 
complete, duplicates of the shipping cards of a prominent 
salt firm in this city were procured and tacked on each car- 
load of lumber, by which the railroad men were given the 
impression that the ‘‘salt” had been purchased of this con- 
cern, Itis altogether likely that the fraud could have been 
carried on indefinitely had he not overloaded the cars, with 
the idea of still further beating the railroad company, thus 
existing the suspicion of one of the weighing clerks, and 
leading to an investigation. Since the publication of the de- 
tails by the daily press the affair has formed the chief topic 
of conversation in !ocal lumber circles, and the regret is uni- 
versal that a member of the trade, which so prides itself on 
its honesty and integrity, should have been guilty of such 
despicable trickery.— Northwestern Lumberman, July 26. 
They Had No Tickets. 

Billy Mead, ene of the popular conductors on the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Minneapolis road, had a pretty good joke played 
upon him the other day, but it showed him worthy to be 
ranked among the stalwarts, nevertheless. 

On the day in question, it seems there were four husky- 
looking criminals on the train who were being taken to De- 
troit, in manacles, and thought to have a little fun by re- 
fusing to pay their way. 

** Tickets,” says Billy. 

* We haven’t got any tickets,” 
looking one in the lot, 

** No tickets,” retorted the conductor, 
ened. 

** No, sir; nor money either,” replied another. 

‘* Where are you going ?¢” 

** To Chicago, and we propose to go on this train,” chimed 
in the quartette. 

* You do, eh ?” said Billy, as he struck a Zach Chandler 
attitude and rose to the magnitude of the occasion, ‘I tell 
you, you will get off at the next station, every son of you,” 

‘Very well, boss, just take this jewelry off from our feet 
and we will get right down and out now ;” and Mead had no 
more than taken in the situation, when three or four of the 
passengers who sat near by and understood the joke, sent up 
a hearty laugh at his expense, Then he saw that he had been 
sold, but the bilks went through to Chicago. — Hudson ( Wis.) 
Star and Times. 


responded the sauciest 


as his brow dark- 


Shaw’s Noise-Quieting Nozzle. 

In view of the recent law compelling railroad companies 
to use mufflers on their locomotive escape valves, the Boston 
& Albany have been testing several. The one tried yester- 
day, Shaw’s “ noise-quieting nozzle,” seems to fill the bill so 
well that it will probably be adopted. The contrivance con- 
sists of a perforated metal casing closed at the top witha 
cast plate, and is secured in position by steel bolts. The 
spring pop valve is free of any connection with the nozzle, 
so that the latter can be readily detached, The perforations 
are provided with ;-inch tubes bent upward so as to direct 
the steam upward and away from the cab. The inventor, 
who claims to be the first to deaden sound by subdividing 
the agent, also claims that this nozzle arrests nine-tenths of 
all the noise in subdividing the steam. Certainly, at the 
round-house, yesterday, when the escaping steam from the 
exposed pop-valve of the Gillette engine shut off all talk, the 
same amount of steam escaping through Shaw’s muffler did 
not interfere with common conversation, and the extra 
pressure on the boiler necessary to gain a full head was only 
two pounds. Master Mechanics Eddy, of the Boston & Al- 
bany, and Stearns, of the River roads, expressed themselves 

yesterday as satisfied with the nozzle. The inventor is 
homas Shaw, of Philadelphia.—Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican, July 2A. 


Bankrupied by Railroad Subscriptions, 

The town of Wiscasset, in Maine, with an assessed valua- 
tion of $564,552, has a debt of $261,841, all but $2,000 or 
$3,000 of it bearmg interest at the rate of 6 per cent. In 
1867 the town debt, mostly incurred for war purposes, was 
about $40,000. That seemed a heavy burden, and in the 
hope of giving a fresh impulse to the prosperity of the town, 
they subscribed $15,000 to the stock of the Knox & Lincoln 
Railroad, and issued bonds, which were lent to the railroad 
company, to the amount of $85,000 more. In 1870 and 
1871, further loans of credit to the amount of $31,800 and 
$43,500, respectively, were made to the same railroad, whose 
prospects were so dubious that it was thought best to throw 
in a little more in the forlorn hope of saving the first invest- 
ment, Later on, the town borrowed money to pay its inter- 
est, and now the debt has risen to the sum above mentioned. 
The tax rate last year was $47 on $1,000. This year, by 
omitting any provision for interest due after this month, the 


valuation of the town. 
Served Them Right. 





A brakeman on the Peru road, who isn’t much for style, 
but a solid, substantial fellow, concluded to take the two 
daughters of his landlady to the Castleton camp-meeting, 
last Sunday, and procured transportation for the party from 
an obliging bfficial, The trio boarded the train at Massa- 
| chusetts avenue depot, and found the cars well filled. In the 
| one they entered, two spruce young men occupied double 
| seats facing each other, but made no move teward accom- 
|modating the ladies, Their escort said he would go into 
| another car and try to find seats. He was successful, and re- 
|; turned for his company. They, in the meantime, had ac- 


es their ‘‘ ebullitions.” | cepted seats beside the two young men mentioned, and when 
n ti ngers | the brakeman walked up to them 
as only | him; He coolly walked to the front of the ear and jumped 


retended not to notice 


rate is reduced to $40 on $1,000, or 4 per cent. of the total | 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


the reporter who was boiling over, and the rest of the pase- | 


On the Boston excursion steamboats it is said that they | 


T+ was too bad to stop the Erie brakemen from flirting | 


[Aueust 1, 1879 


off. When the conductor passed along taking tickets, the 
girls said, ‘*‘ Mr. has our passes.” ‘‘ That may be,” re- 
sponded the fare collector. ‘‘ but they won’t help you much 
on this train, He left the cars before we got out of the 
city.” 

Tableau. 

The young men paid the girls’ fare to Castleton, and prob- 
ably back home, but that isnot known. It is safe to say 
that the brakeman lost no time in changing his bearding- 





| house.—Indianapolis News. 
than the regular passengers apply, they are counted, and all | : 
applicants after the limit is reached must wait for the next | 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver 





| & Rio Grande.—The Denver & Rio Grande road has once 


ell, of this city, with having shipped 150 cars of lumber to | 


} 








more been turned over to a Receiver, Mr. L. C. Ellsworth. 
He is appointed by the United States Circuit Court in the 
new suit brought by the Rio Grande Company to recover pos- 
session of the property and set aside the lease. Denver dis- 
patches say that he will work the road in connection with 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and will continue the 
officers appointed by the Santa Fe Company as lessee. 
Another Denver dispatch says that the Rio Grande Com- 
pany is preparing to begin work on the proposed extensions 
of its road, believing that the action of the Court so far in- 
dicates that the lease will be set aside. This comes from 


The | the Rio Grande side, however, and most of the dispatches 
shipments were made in ordinary box cars, the ends of | from Denver are highly colored in the interest of one of the 
which were carefully boarded up in order that no inquisitive | two contending roads. 


The Commissioners to make the examination of the road 
throvgh the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas, as directed by 
the Court, are Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith, for the Atchison Com- 
pany; Wm. Gray, for the Rio Grande Company, and An- 
drew H. Rogers, appointed by the Court. 


Bedford, Springville, Owensboro & Bloomfield.— 
In the suit of Graham and other creditors of this company, 
brought to recover certain taxes voted in aid of the road, 
the United States Circuit Court decides that the Indianapolis 
Rolling Mill Company is entitled to the money. Some $21,- 
000, now in the treasury of several counties, is affected by 
this decision. 


Boston & Poughkeepsie.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build the proposed line from Monterey, Mass., to 
the New York line, which is to be part of a through line 
from Boston to the Poughkeepsie Bridge. The capital stock 
is to be $120,000, 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—Quite a controversy is 
going on in Brattleboro, Vt., over this road, a prominent 
stockholder charging that the contractors are doing the 
work in a very poor way ; that the gauge has been changed 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. without consent of the stockholders and 
without proper changes in width of road-bed, masonry, etc., 
and that the road is costing much more than expected. On 
the other hand, the directors claim that the work so far has 
been properly and substantially done ; that the change of 
gauge is a great advantage, and that everything is progress- 
ing favorably. 


Burlington, Monmouth & Ulinois River.—A_ pub- 
lic meeting was held last week in Peoria, Ill., to see what 
propositions this company would submit. The company 
asked money enough to grade, bridge and tie the road from 
Peoria a short distance out. The cost, including right cf 
way, is estimated at $75,000. The company has bought the 
graded road-bed of the old Peoria & Farmington road, and 
will use it for the new line. 


Burlington & Southwestern.—Surveys are being 
mude for an extension of this road from its present terminus 
at Laclede, Mo., to Kansas City. A line will be run to Lex- 
ington, crossing the Missouri River at that point. It is said 
that the surveys are made at the instance of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Company. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—A consideruble force 
is now employed on the extension of this road from its pres- 
ent terminus at Gulf, N. C., to Ore Hill. Some 10 miles of 
the grading will be ready for the ties in a short time. 


Camden & Atlantic.—This company reports a very 
heavy passenger business this season, and is apparently not 
suffering much from the competition of the parallel narrow- 
gauge line. Itis now running five through express trains 
daily between Atlantic City and Philadelphia, besides the 
usual way trains for local traffic. 


Cincinnati Southern.—tThe Cincinnati Railroad Com- 
rd lessee, reports for the quarter ending June 30, as fol- 
ows: 

ST... ow tet aaks oer nenuies peed dcpachacee $121,788.69 
Expenses (35.26 per cent.).............. 42,949.84 


Ms Sch. 4h05 0h st deihenéeseciaenande $78,838.85 

Less interest at 7 per cent. on lessee’s stock from date 
of lease........ SRuMPeN Ga Cis 500Ck¥a, dood usvpntnenensus 2,357.€4 
Balance due trustees........... ......05. ..« $76,481 21 


The Trustees have decided not to allow the lessee to run 
trains south of Somerset until the whole road is finished. 
The contractors represented that the running of trains for 
traffic would interfere with their material and construction 
trains, and delay them in their work. 


Davenport & Northwestern.—The claims of Burch 
& Co, and Burch & Larkin, under which the section of this 
road in Fayette County, Ia., was lately attached, have been 
settled, and the company is now able to run trains through 
to the terminus at Fayette again. It is stated that the set- 
tlement was made by the Attorney of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Company, which, it is understood, has bought 
a controlling interest in this road. 


Dayton, Covington & Toledo,—This road is now com- 
pleted from the Dayton & Union road, near Trotwood, 0O., 
northward to Harrisburg, about six miles. Work is pro- 
gressing steadily. 


Denison & Pacific.—An extension of this road is under 
contract from Whitesboro, Tex., to Gainesville; it is to be 
completed by Sept. 1. The contractor is Capt. James Brit- 
ton. 


Des Moines & Minneapolis.—Bonds of this company 
to the amount of $178,000 fell due on July 5, and have not 
yet been paid. The interest due on these bonds at the same 
time is also in default. 


Dubuque & Dakota.—lIt is stated that this company’s 
issue of $400,000 first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds has been 
all taken by Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York, at 96.58. 


7. 

Duncannon & Bloomfield.—The survey of this road 
from Bloomfield, in Perry County, Pa., to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Losh’s Run; has been completed. The distance 
is 10 miles. A second line is to be run, striking the Penn- 
=— at Duncannon, and the final location will then be 
made, 


Fitchburg.—This company has ordered several consoli- 
dation engines for use ever the high grades of the Vermont 
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& Massachusetts Division between Greenfield and Fitchburg. | 
The through freight trains now have to be divided at Green- 
field, but. with the new engines it is hoped that the same | 
train can run through, saving the extra labor of making up 
trains at Greenfield. 

Galena & Wisconsin.—This company, successor to the | 
Galena & Southern Wisconsin, is now runring trains reg 
arly on the 82 miles of road from Galena, IIl., to Platteville, | 
Wis. Trains will soon be put on the extension of eight miles | 
from Phillips’ Corner, Wis., to McCormick's. The extension | 
reaches some valuable mines. The road is now being put in | 
good order for the fall traffic, which is expected to be heavy, 
as crops are promising well. 


Grand Southern.—lIt is reported that work has been re- 
sumed on this road from St. John, N. B., to St. Andrews. 
The rails have been bought in London, and contracts made 
for the equipment. 


Great Western, of Canada.—A meetiag of stockhold- 
ers resident inand about Manchester, England, was held in 
that city July 25. The attendance was , and resolu- 
tions in favor of an amalgamation with the Grand Trunk 
were passed unanimously. A committee was appointed to 
urge the measure upon the directors. 


Havana, Rantoul & Eastern.—Work has been be- 
gun on the extension of this road from Havana, III., west- 
ward. The rails are being made in Springfield, and the 
grading is all finished from Havana to Lewistown, about 10 
tniles. 


Houston, East & West Texas,—Trains on this road 
are now running to Livingston, Tex., 71 miles northeast 
from Houston, and 20 miles beyond the late terminus at 
Round Prairie. Some 16 miles more are under contract. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—This com- 
pany has received a lot of rails for the extension of its road 
from Guion, Ind., to Indianapolis, and will soon begin laying 
track on the Indianapolis end of the line. 


Little River Valley & Arkansas.—This road is to be 
extended from its present terminus at Malden, Mo., through 
Dunklin County and across the St. Francois River into Ar- 
kansas, at the head of Crowley Ridge. he extension wiil 
be 12 miles long, making the road 39 miles long from New 
Madrid. The road isdoing a good business, chiefly in lumber. 


Menasha & Appleton.—A contract has been let for the 
building of this road from Menasha, Wis., to Appleton, about 
six miles. It is to bea branch of the Milwauke & Northern. 


New Haven & Northampton.—This company is now 
having surveys made of an extension of its line to connect 
with the Troy & Greenfield road. The line now under 
examination runs irom Northampton, Mass., by Hatfield, 
Whately and South Deerfield, striking the Troy & Greenfield 
at Bardwell’s Ferry. This is not the shortest, but is said to 
be the easiest practicable line, and can be built ata mod- 
erate cost. 


New Jersey Southern —The bondholders who bought 
this road at the recent foreclosure sale have organized the 
New Jersey Railway Company, to which the property has 
been transferred. The new company has completed the 
lease of the road to the Central Railway of New Jersey, as 
agreed upon before the sale. 


Newton & Monroe.—Local papers report that this road 
has been bought by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Com- 
vany. It is about 18 miles long, from Newton, Ia, on the 
Rock Island road, to Monroe. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—This company | 
has accepted the terms of the permission granted by the 
Buffalo City Council to build a railroad across that city and 
through certain streets to connect its lines entering the city. 
Chief Engineer Fisher is preparing the necessary plans, und 
work will soon be begun on the road, 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The stock books 
ars to be opened Aug. 1, at the transfer office, for the issue 
of stock of the new company in exchange for assented stock 
of the Erie Railway Company, in accordance with the plan 
and agreement of reconstruction. The income bonds ex- 
changeable for assessments paid on the old stock will also be 
ready for issue on Aug. 1. 

The interminable Dringer case is up again. The New 
Jersey Court of Mrrors decided the long suit in favor of the 


St. Johnsbury, 
Luke P. P. 
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company and remitted it to the Court of Chancery for final | 
settlement. In accordance with that decision a master is | 
now taking testimony to determine in what amount Dringer | 
may be indebted to the company; to what extent he may 
have defrauded it by mixture of new material with scrap, | 
by underweight of scrap bought, etc. This determination is 
a somewhat difficult matter, and will require the taking of 
much testimony. 


Ohio & West Virginia.—Work on this road has been | 
begun, and enough ot its stock and bonds have been sub- 
scribed for to secure its construction from Logan, O., on the 
Columbus & Hocking Valley road, southward to Gallipolis, 
on the Ohio River, about 60 miles. Part of the road was 
graded several years ago. 


Omaha & Northern Nebraska.—Contracts have been 
let for grading an extension from Tekama, Neb., to Clark, | 
914 miles. Eight miles more, from Clark to Oakland in Burt | 
County, will be let soon, 


Paris & Danville.—The purchasers of this road at the 
recent foreclosure sale have organized the Danville & South- 
western Company. The capital stotk is fixed at $700,000. | 
Nearly all the corporators are connected with the Wabash 
or the Cairo & Vincennes Company. 


Pawtuxet Valley.—It is reported that this road has 
been leased to the New York, Providence & Boston Com- 
pany, and that it will be extended from Hope, R. L., east- 
ward about three miles to the lessee’s road. It is now three | 
miles long, from Hope to River Point on the New York & 
New England road, and has been worked by that company, 


Pennsylvania.—Sealed proposals will be received at the 
office of W. H, Brown, Engineer of intenance of Way, 
No, 233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, until Aug. 4, for | 
labor and materials to finish’ a two-story freight station to | 
be built on Pier No. 2 at Harsimus Cove, Jersey City, to be | 
118 by 465 ft. Plans and specifications may be seen at the 
office as above, or at that of the Principal Assistant Engi- 
neer at Jersey City. 

The company will take possession of the branch line from 
Malvern to West Chester on Aug. 1, and will at once pro- | 
ceed to put it in good order, lay new rails and straighten | 
some of the shorter curveg. 








Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon.—At a special meeting | 
of the stockholders in Pittsburgh, July 23, a committee of | 
five was appointed to examine the condition of the company | 
and see if something could net be done to put its affairs on a | 
better financial basis. 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—A 
hearing was had before the Vermont Court of Chancery at | 


| port fo: the month of June, is as follows: 


| that the new directors lately chosen in this company are dis- 


Vt.,on July 23 and 24, on the petition of | 
oland, Trustee, to foreclose the preferred mort- } 
. Besides this bill a cross-bill has been fea to foreclose | 
e first-mo bonds. A cross-bill was also filed in be-| 
f of certain creditors for labor and supplies to run the | 
road, and E. and T. Fairbanks & Co. filed a supplementary | 
bill on a quantity of first-mortgage coupons paid by them. 
The various claims having been repo on by the Master, | 
Judge Poland, who appeared for the Trustees. 
Phelps, of Burlington, and Guy C. Noble, of St. Albans’, | 
who appeared for the Mercantile Trust Company, of New | 
York, claimed that the case was ready for a final decree. | 
Henry C. Belden, who appeared for creditors who had per- | 
formed labor and furnished supplies, insisted that the decree | 
should be subject to the claims of his clients. H. D. Hyde, | 
of Boston, and B. F. Fifield, of Montpelier, appeared for | 
Amherst College (a large holder of first-mortgage bonds) and | 
claimed that facts had not been properly proved before the | 
Master, and that the case should recommitted to him for | 
further hearing, and should be continued. Ju Powers 
refused to continue or open the case generally for further | 
hearing, but es leave to parties opposing the decree to | 
ut in proof before the Master to show that the assent of the | 
rst mortgage bondholders to the making of the preference 
mortgage was not properly given; such evidence to be sub- | 
mitted by Aug. 20. The further hearing of the matter was | 
postponed until Aug. 28. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement | 
for June, and the seven months of its fiscal year from Dec. 1 | 
to June 30, is as follows: 


, and E. J.) 


--—-Seven months -— | 





June. 
1879. 


Gross receipts: 878. 1879, ls 
Railroad traftic..$1,179,141 $1,267,875 $6,738,323 $6,231,570 
Canal traffic .... 93,076 179,741 358,750 381,133 | 
Steam colliers... 50,815 42,329 394,923 318,008 
Richm'd barges. 19,982 8,713 84,328 43,719 | 





Total R. R. Co.$1,343,014 30 | 























$1,498,658 $7,576,324 $6,974,4 
Coal & Iron Co.. 1,047.683 920,506 5,232,384 3,882,198 
ee TARR TES. 2,390,697 $2,419,164 $12,808,708 $10,856,628 
raffic: 
Pass. carried... 761,063 589,975 3,905,091 3,568,306 
Tons mdse.... .. 437 807 253,522 2,200, 151 1,825, 825 
Tons coal........ 745,711 54,653 4,234,715 2,968,661 } 
Tons coal on col- | 
I hho toe Alen 48,818 51,416 340,292 319,023 
Tons coal mined: 
By Coal & Iron 
Sra 398,196 333,193 2,195,404 1,377,003 
By tenants...... 108,442 147,506 664,656 546,038 | 
SS 55.5 silos os 506,638 480,699 2,860,150 1,923,041 | 


For the month, the gross receipts of the railroad company | 
show a decrease of $155,644, or 10.4 per cent.; those of | 
both companies a decrease of $28,467, or 1.2 per cent. For | 
the seven months the railroad company’s receipts increased | 
$601,894, or 8.6 per cent. ; those of both companies show a | 
gain of $1,952,080, or 18.0 per cent. 

A property-owner, whoe estate is crossed by the new | 
connecting line between the Germantown Branch and the | 
North Penn & Bound Brook Division, made application last | 
week for an injunction to prevent the building of the line. 
The Court refused to grant the injunction, holding that | 
plaintiff could recover any damages his property might re-| 
ceive and that an injunction was not th 
remedy. 


Ridgefield & New York.—An effort is being made to 
revive this projected road, and to build at least the 30 miles 
from the New York, New Haven & Hartford at Portchester, 
N. Y., to Danbury, Conn, The road was partly graded seven 
or eight years ago. 





Rochester & Lake Ontario.—Track on this road is | 
all laid, and the road will be entirely finished and opened for | 
travel in a few days. It is six miles long, extending from | 
the depot on North avenue in Rochester, N. Y., northeast to | 
Sea Breeze on Irondequoit Bay, where a pavilion and other | 
buildings to accommodate excursionists are being erected. | 
The road is built chiefly for suburban and pleasure travel, | 
and is expected to do a large excursion business, The com- 
pany was unly organized last spring, and the road has been | 
very quickly built by the contractor, Mr. George H. Thomp- 
son, 


| by the pres: 


« appropriate T 


The comwrittee finally presented a long report, chiefly de- 
voted to a consideration of the relative.cost of land amd 
water transportation and the great importance to the state 
of keeping open communication with the water routs to the 
Eastern seaboard. The report further states the great re- 
duction of freight charges heretofore securel by the inde- 
pendent position of the St. Paul & Duluth road, and the 
danger of lo ing the advantages of that position. It pre- 
sents the following conclusions : 

First—That it is now assured that the Northern Pacific 
road will be promptly completed from the head of Lake Su- 
an to the Pacific Ocean, and thence to the Montreal 

ver. 

Second—This done, there is established for all time a great. 
trunk line, a trade highway by land and water, over the con- 
tinent from ocean to ocean. 

Third—This, the most direct and cheapest way of transit, 
affords to Minnesota one of the best ways to market, and it 
is the duty and the policy of our state and ; eople to give 
their full sympathy, power and aid to hasten the completion 
of the lines along the south shore of Lake Superior, and the 
completion of the lake improvements authorized by the gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth.—To hold the roads leading to the head of Lake 

Superior to a strict compliance with their obligations to 
maintain their outlet to the lake, and carry at reasonable 
rates, 
Fifth—To secure the immediate construction of an addi- 
tional line of railway to the head of Lake Superior, the 
same to be operated in the interests of Minnesota and the 
entire Northwest and in connection with lines of railway 
——. built, looking to Lake Superior as their summer 
ontlet. 

Sixth—Your committee are impressed with the import- 
ance in connection with sy By en looking to keeping the 
way to Lake Superior free to the commerce of the State, of 
fostering and constructing such lines of railroad 1} 
from the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis into the rich, 
fertile and populous country lying south of those cities as 
shall guarantee to southern Minnesota the same access to 
Lake Superior as they shail enjoy, while at the same time 
opening an avenue to the wholesale trade of St. Paul and 

inneapolis into a country hitherto hermetically sealed 
against its entrance. 

Resolved, That a committee composed of fifteen citizen 
At apse the different portions of the state, be appointed 
dent of this convention, of which the president 
shall be the chairman, to correspond with the corporation 
or corporations engaged in the construction of a railway 
from Montreal through Canada to the Sault Ste. Marie, and 
with Michigan land nt companies from the Sault Ste. 
Marie along the south shore of Lake Superior to the mouth 
of Montreal River, and with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, with a view to secure a through rail line from 
the central portion of this state to Montreal, at the earliest 
practicable period, and that the said committee take the 


| necessary steps to combine all the interests in this state in 


the building of such railway to the most direct point of in- 
tersection with the aforesaid through line. 

The report was unanimously adopted. After some fur- 
ther discussion the convention adjourned, leaving the com- 
mittee to be appointed by the chairman. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
he following securities have been placed on the regular 
lists at the New York Stock Exchange : 

Houston & Texas Central, land-grant sinking-fund first- 
mortgage bonds, main line, authorized issue $6,896,000 + 
Western Division, $2,375,000 ; Waco Branch, $1,160,000. 
Land-grant sinking-fund consolidated or second-mortgage 
bonds, main line and western Division, $14,000,000, of 
which a sufficient amount is retained unissued to retire the 
first-mortgage bonds; Waco Branch. $580,000. Income 
and indemnity bonds, $2,500,000, Stock, authorized amount, 
$10,000,000, 

Louisville & Nashville, Cecilian Branch bonds, amount. 
issued $1,000,000, 

Mobile & Ohio, securities of the company as reorganized 
consisting of new mortgage bonds, $7,000,000: preferred 
debentures, first’ series, $5,500,000; preferred debentures, 
second series, $2,000,000; preferred debentures, third series, 
$600,000; preferred debentures, fourth series, $900,000; 


| stock (assented), $5,320,600. 


St. Louis, Kansas & Arizona.—The track on this road | 
has been laid from Paolo, Kan., southwest to Ossawatomie, | 
about seven miles, The tracklayers are delayed at that point | 
waiting for the erection of the bridge over the Osage River. | 
From Ossawatomie, southwest 26 miles to Garnett, the 
grading is well advanced. 


St. Louis & Southeastern,—Auditor E. Young’s re- 





St. Louis Kentucky Tenn. Entire 

Div. Div. Div. line. 
Karnings.......... $47,659.33 $28,518.55 $9,174.40 $85,302.28 | 
Expenses... ..... 40,054.67 24,418.84 14,699.70 79,173.21 








~- —_— ———— -. are | 
$4,099.71 $5,525.30* $6,179.07 | 
85.68 160.23 92.76 | 


Net earnings $7,604.66 
Per cent. of exps., 83.97 


* Deficit. 

The entire line shows for the month a decrease of 
$3,011.09, or 3.4 per cent., in gross earnings, and a decrease | 
of $9,293.11, or 59.9 oad cent., in net caval 4 | 

The Kentucky and Tennessee divisions—all the line south | 
of the Ohio River—were transferred to the Louisville & Nash- | 
ville Company, at midnight on July 31. Receiver Wilson | 
now holds only the St, Louis Division, the line from East St. 
Louis to Evansville, with the Shawneetown and O'Fallon | 
branches, 298 miles in all. ° 


St. Paul & Duluth.—The St. Paul Pioneer-Press claims 


) mero unless they resign their seats at the St. Paul or 
Northwestern boards. A law of Minnesota, passed in 1874, 
says : 
‘** No railroad corporation, nor the lessees, purchasers or 
managers of any railroad corporation, shall consolidate the 
stock, property or franchises of such corporation with, o1 
lease or purchase the works or franchises of, or in any way 
control any other railroad corporation owning or having | 
nnder its control a parallel or competing line; nor shall any | 
officer of such railroad corporation act as an officer of any | 
other railroad corporation ownjng or having the control of 
any parallel or competing line, and the question whether | 
railroads are parallel or competing lines shall, when de- | 
manded by the party complainant, be decided by a jury as | 
in other civil issues.” | 

The Northwestern and the St. Paul roads, it is claimed, | 
are both competing roads to the St. Paul & Duluth within 
the meaning of the law. 


St. Paul and the Lake Outlet.—The reported control 
of the St. Paul & Duluth by the Chicago companies has 
caused much excitement in St. Paul, and last week a con- 
vention was held in that city to consider measures for pro- | 
tection. A large number of delegates were present from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and other Minnesota towns. The 
business of the convention being opened, a committee was | 
appointed to consider what action should be taken, and then | 
the convention listened to a number of x | 





| and also on the bridge at Riverton. 
| section are E. W. Clarke & Co, 


| sale will 


Metropolitan Elevated, stock, $6,500,000, 

Northern Pacific, new Missouri Division first-mortgage 
bonds, $2,000,000, Pend d’Oreille Division first-mor e 
bonds, $2,000,000, Preferred stock, authorized $51,000,000, 


| issued $43,800,000. Common stock, authorized, $49,000,000, 
| issued $29,952,600. 


The new bonds will be represented for 
the present by assignable certificates for the amount of the 
installments paid. 


Shenandoah Valley.—Work has been begun on the 


| section from Riverton, in Warren County, Va., southward, 


The contractors for this 


Strike at East St. Louis.—The strike of the laborers in 
the freight yards at East St. Louis is atanend,. Most of 
the companies acceded to the demand of the strikers for aw 
increase of pay from $1 to $1.25 a day. 


Texas & Pacific.—At a recent meeting of the California 
& Texas Construction Company it was decided to call a 
meeting of holders of certificates given in settlement by the 
trustees, to vote upon the question of dissolving the trust, 
and exchanging the certificates for the Texas & Pacific stock 
now held by the trustees. If the vote isin the affirmative, 
the affairs of the Construction Company will be finally 
closed up, 


Texas & St. Louis.—A correspondent writes : ‘‘ This 
road will be pushed forward as rapidly as possible. Several 
hundred men are at work on the grading, and track-laying 
will commence immediately. Considerable iron is on the 

round; also, one new locomotive (Brooks) and several cars. 
We expect to reach Big Sandy, 105% miles, by Oct. 1, and 
we will then have, with the 2014 miles already built, a com- 
mg line from Texark ina to yler, 126 miles, and hope to 


| haula large portion of the cotton crop of the neighborin; 


country. The line from Tyler to Waco, via Corsicana, wi 
shortly be surveyed and located, and work ‘Coa forward 
rapidly, so as to reach Waco by July 1, 1880,” 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Texas.—The United States 
Circuit Court has entered a decree of sale against this road 
and appointed F. A. Woolfley Master to sell it. The sale is 
to be duly advertised, and will take place about Dee. 1, 
though a postponement for good cause is authorizd. The 
xe made subject to the claim of Ludeling and 
others for work done on the road while it was in the posses- 
sion of the North Louisiana & TexasCompany. This claim * 
amounts to $294,606.08, with interest at 5 per cent. from 
April 17 until paid. 


Wabash.—At a meeting of the board in New York July 
29, the proposed plan for a consolidation with the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern Company was approved, and it was 
decided to call a special meeting of the stockholders to vot 
upon the question. The meeting will be held in Toledo, O 
Oct. 18, As already noted, the plan provides for the con 
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solidation of the two companies as the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific, the new company to have a capital stock of 3$40,- 
060,000, divided eee 4 into nga d and common stock, 
The only change which will wired by the consolida- 
tion will be the equal division of the $16,000, stock of the 
Wabash Corapany into preferred and common stock. The 
stock of the St. Louis, Kansas BA & Northern Company 
will be unaltered. The bonded of the new irony 
will be $86,000,000, the Wabash being represented by 7 
000,000 and the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern by $14,- 
000,000. The Wabash has 688 miles of road, and the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern will have 755 miles when 
the new Omaha Exte is completed, giving the new 
company 1,448 miles. 


The Wabash board also voted to a ve the ment 
for pooling traffic with the Cleveland, nonatt & Indian- 
apolis and the Indianapolis & St. Louis companies. General 


Manager Hopkins Mr. Solon Hum 
members of the Executive Committee of the 

It is understood that all jations for the use of one of 
the Vanderbilt lines between roit and Toledo have failed. 
Various accounts of the negctiations are given, and prob- 
ably none of those published are correct. It is stated that 
an independent line will be built at once, and that it will 

run to the westward of the — roads ween the two 
- cities. It will probably be built by a new company and 
owned jointly by this company, the Grand Trunk, and the 
Great Western of Canada, 


Wabash and Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis Pool.—The aqreoment for pooling earnix 
between the Wabash, the Clev d, Columbus, Cincinnati 
Indianapolis, and the Indianapolis & St. Louis companies has 
been concluded and signed. It provides for the pooling of 
all the earnings of the three roads, whether from freight 

ssenger, mail or express business, The gross earnings of 

878 are to be ascertained by deducting all rebates, draw- 
backs, commissions, or other extraordinary payments in- 
curred in the procurement of busin from the apparent 
gross earnings of each road, The ngs of each road are 
to be ascertained at the end of each fiscal year, and the gross 
earnings for eath year are to constitute the basis of division 
for the year to come. The proportion by each road 
in 1878 will be the percentage it will receive in 1879, and 
thereafter the earnings of each road for each 
twelve months will determine the percentage of di- 
vision for the twelve months following. In the division 
the gross earnings of the Indianapolis & St. Louis and the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis roads are to 
be regarded as the gross earnings of the latter road. It must, 
however, account to and settle with the Indianapolis & St. 
Louis Company upon the same basis or upon such other 
terms as may hereafter be agreed on. Settlements are to be 
made monthly. 

An auditor is to be appointed under the agreement, with 
necessary agents or nts, who is to render each month 
to each company an accurate statement of the earnings of 
each of the roads for the month preceding. An Executive 
Committee is to have charge of the contract, and all questions 
arising under it and of its administration. It may also rec- 
ommend such futher contract or contracts as it may deem nec- 
essary to carry out the objects of the agreement. Lt will be 
composed of five persons—two chosen by the board of direct- 
ors of the Wabash and _ two by the board of directors of the 
other two companies, Each road may remove its appointee 
or appointees at pleasure. These persons elect the pool com- 
missioner, who is to be, ex-officio, a member of the commit- 
tee, and who is liable to removal by the vote of any two 
members. The committee is to make as nearly an equal di- 
vision as possible of the traffic to be transported over each 
road at all competing points where one agent shall act for 
al parties. It is provided, however, that in case of any ex- 
cess of earnings be Maes = company above the agreed is, 
50 per cent. is to be allowed for operating cost to the com- 
pany earning such excess, and the remainder is to be divided 
under the agreement. 

The pool commissioner is to be a competent, disinterested 
person, and his duty, subject toorder of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to see that the contract is carried out in its true 
meaning. The committee is to invest him with the neces- 
sary power and authority to establish and maintain rates to 
and from all competing points, to apportion business so that 
each party will receive only its oe roportion, and also 
to use all proper means to prevent the fring of drawbacks 
or cutting of rates by either road. 

All questions of erence arising from the pooling ar- 
rangement upon which the companies cannot agree, are to 
be submitted to the arbitration of the commissioper or arbi- 
trators of the trunk lines. aw is to be final, but no 
alteration of the percentages of divisions or the manner of 
ascertaining the amount to be divided is to be made without 
the consent of each party te the agreement. 

The contract isto continue in force for succeeding terms of 
five years, unless within 90 days preceding the expiration 
of each five-year ~— notice is given by one of the com- 
panies to terminate it. It is also provided that the centract | 
is to terminate if it should be found to be in contravention 
of the lease of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute Railroad 
to the Indianapolis & St. Louis Company. 

General Manager ~~ = and Mr. Solon Humphreys have 
been selected as the Wabash members of the Executive 
Committee, and it is said that Messrs. J. H. Devereux and H. 
B, Hurlbut will represent the other companies. 

Sheboygan & Fond dua Lac.—This company is now 
cons'doring the question of buil an extension from the 
present terminus at Princeton, , westward to Elroy, 
the crossing ot the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis and the 
La Crosse Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul. 
The distance is about 65 miles, and an examination of the 
route is to be made, 


Waynesburg & Washington.—The Pittsburgh South- 

ern Company has offered to lease this road for a fixed pro- 
portion of the earnings, not to be less in any case than the 
interest on the bonds, the lessor company to settle the 
resent floating debt. Or, if this is not acceptable, the 
Southern offers to bay a controlling interest in the stock of 
the Waynesburg & Washington at 25, paying therefor in 
short bonds receivable for transportation. In either case the 
Southern will a; to extend the road southward from 
Waynesburg. The propositions are to be submitted to a 
special meeting of stockholders, 


West Chester & Phoenixville.—The surveys have been 
finished for the location of this new road from West Chester, 
Pa., to Phoenixville, by way of Glenloch, the Chester Valley 
Railroad to Garden Station, thence to Valley Forge and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad to the terminus. It is un- 
derstood that the course was changed from the old route di- 
rect from Phoenixville upon account of lessening the cost of 
construction, shortening the distance of the new road, and 
avoiding the outlay for terminal facilities at Phoeni le. 

West J vere, ly 8s have been made for a branch of 
this road from Seaville, N. J., eastward to Ludlam’s Beach. 
The distance is about 444 miles. 

The summer travel on this road has been heavier than 
ever before, owing to the great reductions in the rates of 
fare, which are three-quarters of a cent a mile for one-day 
excursions, a little less than two cents for ten-day excur- 
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| 
sion tickets, and 244 for single fares. The earnings of the | 
road are reported as about #34,000 ahead of last year for 
the first six months, and the Stockton Hotel, at Cape May, 
of which the railroad company holds the majority of the 
stock, is 8,400 ahead of last year to this time. Last year 
the loss on the hotel was 85,470. 


Yellow Fever and the Railroads.—The outbreak of 
yellow fever at Memphis, Tenn., has seriously interfered 
with the business of the railroads in that section. The Louis- | 
ville & Nashville now runs regular trains on its Memphis 
Line only as far as Humboldt. Memphis & Charleston trains 
run only to Moscow; Mississippi & Tennessee trains are un- 
able to run, and the Memphis Division of the Memphis, Padu- 
cah & Northern is closed altogether. The Memphis & Little 
Rock has given up all through trains, Though the fever has 
not appeared at other points, railroad business is embarrassed | 
by the quarantine regulations established in many towns. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette ; | 





Page. Page. 
Allegheny Valley........... ., eee Kentucky Central............... 320 
Atchison & Nebraska .......,“ 805 Lake Shore & Mich. South,, 254, 261 | 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 277 Lehigh Valley........-....0:0000+ 261 | 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line..,204 Leaven., Lawrence & Gal...... 820 


Atlantic & Great Western. 172, 170 
Baltimore & Potomac.......... 882 
Boston & Albany....... 

Boston, Clint., Fitch, & N. B.... 
Boston, Concord & Montreal... 332 


Little Miami (P., C. & St. L.).... 
Long Island aes 
eee 8 





Marquette, Houghton & Ont 



















ton & Lowell.... ..... 40 Memphis & Charieston......... 1 
Boston & N. Y. Air Line 3:2 M chigan Central.. ...262, 260, 277 
Calro & St. Louls..... 395 Mississippi & Tennessee - 247 | 
Camden & Atlantic “2 Mobile & G'rard....... f 


Central, of lowa..... 5i Mobile & Montgomery 

















Central, of New Jersey 121 Montpelier & Wells R 152 
Central Pacific...... , 862 Morris and Essex.,........ 248 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta i121 Nashua & Lowell...... 382 
Chartiers (P., C. & St. L.) 5 Natchez, Jack. & Col, 247 
Chesapeake & Ohio........+.+-. 202 New Jersey Midland,. ++» 180 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal...... #2 N.Y. Lake Erie & West........ 43 
Chicago & Alton.... --sceees LOS New York & New England ... 122 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy..... f N. Y.,N. H. & Hartford........ 4) 
Chicago & East, Illinois... : N. Y., Providence & Boston.... 12 
Chicago & Lake Huron.... New York State Engineer,.,..., 12 

Chicago. Mil. & St. Paul Aa Se Northeastern (8. C.),.... ‘ie 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac... .37% Northern Central............008 121 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton... Northern (New Hampshire),... 304 
Cin, & Mus, Val, (P., C. & St. I North Pennsylvania.,.......... 281 
Cleve,, Col., Cin, & Ind .. Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 305 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh... 218 Ohio & Mississippt.. - 165 
Cleve., Tus. Val. & Wheeling... 218 Gregon & California.. 





Col,, Chic. & Ind, Cent. (P., C, Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 

DIES 60:6 4ese% andes cecee ee Ll era er 
Col, & Hocking Valley 20 Pennsylvania..........s.s.e. 128, 
Columbus & Toledo,............4 320 Pennsylvania Company........ 
COMCOFA.....-.-.0.seceeeeeeseeee SYS Pennsylvania & New York..... % 
Connecticut River,...... -see» 66 Pensacola & Perd do 8 
Dakota Southern. . reves eee. 66 Philadelphia & Reading 









Dayton & Southeastern ........ 106 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore, 
BIMWOTC,...cccereessssseceeeses OF Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis 

Delaware & Bound Brook..... 248 Pitts., Ft. W. & Chi. (Penna, Co.) 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 276 211, 
Del., Lack. & Western. 77 «=Pitts, Titusville & Buffalo,..... 206 
Detroit & Bay City. 848 Pitts., Wh. & Ky. (P.,C. & St, L.) 205 
Detroit, Lan. & No 4 Portland & Ogdensburg. 91 
Delaware Western. Providence & Worcester . 202 
7 eee Richmond & Danville..... v1 


Eel Rive 


OR rere Richmond, Fred, & Potomac.. 78 | 
Erle & Pittsburgh (Penna. Co.).. 2 
Lily 





Rock Island & Peoria........... 248 
a PRE eee 24 Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg, 247 
Flint & Pere Marquette . «+. 806 St. Joseph & Denver City..,.... 305 
Galv., Houston & Henderson... 78 St. Louis, Lron Mt. & Southern, 180 
GOOPgIA. 0. 6c ccc cceeeeeeeeeceees OU4 St. Louis, Kan, City & Northern 192 
Grand Trunk,.:..... sees eee» 277 St. Louis & Southeagtern....... 204 
Great Western, of Canada...., 278 St. Louis, Van, & Tefre Haute., 7 
annibal & St. Joseph.......... 152 St. Paul & Duluth 1 
Hartford, Prov. & Fishkill .... Scioto Valley......... 


2 
2 

Havana, Rantoul & Eastern 2 Southern Central. 
ry Poy 2 


Troy & Boston ... 








ouston & Texas Centra 
unt. & Broad Top Mount 
linois Central,...........,.58, 

linois Railroad Commission... 117 














Indianapolis & St. Louls 206 Wash, City, Va. Mid. & Gt.So., 54 








Ind. & Vincennes (Penna. Co.),, 218 Western Railroad Association.. 44 

International & Gt. Northern., 205 West Jersey .. ....ccscusecceees 

Iowa Ratlroad Commission.... 6 Wilmington & Northern.. <% 

Jeff., Mad. & Ind. (Penna. Co.),, 218 Wilmington & Weldon......... 

Kan. City, St. Joe & C. Bluffs... 893 Wis. Railroad Commission.... 79 | 

Kansas Pacific....... .....-+.+++ 121 Worcester & Nashua ........... 106 
Concord & Claremont. 





This company owns a line from Concord, N. H., westward 
to Claremont on the Connecticut River, 56 miles, with a 
branch from Contoocook to Hillsboro Bridge, 14.9 miles, 
making 70.9 miles in all, The report is for the year ending 
March 31, 1879. 

Equipment is furnished by the Northern (New Hampshire) 
Company, which owns a controlling interest in the road and 
manages its operations, though there is no lease, and the ac- 
counts are kept entirely distinct 

The stock and debt are as follows: 

Stock ($5,795 per mile)... 
Funded debt (37.052 per mile).. 
Floating debt, balances, etc 


$410,900.00 
500,000.00 


254,245.72 


.$1,165,145.72 
. 1,126,606.38 

The funded debt consists of first-mortgage bonds. The 
small capital account and the low cost of road reported is 
explained by the fact that the present company isa con- 
solidation of several others, and portions of the road have 
been sold under mortgage, the cost of road representing the 
cost to the present organization. 

The earnings for the year were as follows. 

1878-79 1877-78 Ine. or Dee, P. c. 
$139,020.36 $145,718.02 D. $5,697.66 4.6 

101,262.36 96,998.24 I 4.26412 4 


Gross earnings 
Expenses. - 





Net earnings $37,758.00 $48,719.78 D. $10,961.78 22.5 
Gross earn. per 
REPS 1,960.79 2,055.26 D. 94.47 4.6 
Net earn. per mile. 532.55 387.02 D. 154.47 22.5 
Per cent. of exps. 72.84 I. 6.27 9.4 


Expenses were increased by the running of an additional 
assenger train during the su: mer, which was not success- 
ulin bring an addition of traffic. The net earnings were 
sufficient to pay the interest. 

The Peterboro & Hillsboro road, built last year, extends 
the branch line from Hillsboro Bridge southward to the 
Monadnock road at Peterboro, and is expected to bring some 
additional traffic to the road. 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental. 





The Western Division of this road, which is owned by the 
Province of Quebec, extends from Hochelaga, near Montreal, 
to Hull, on the Ottawa River, opposite Ottawa, 117 miles, 
with a branch from Ste. Therese to St. Jerome, 13 miles, 
making 130 miles in all. The Eastern Division (Quebec to 
Montreal), uses 14 miles of this line from St. Martin Junc- 
tion to Hochelaga; it is still worked by the contractor. The 
Western Division is under the management of C, A. Scott, 
Genera! Superintendent, and his first report to the Commis- 
= ot Railways covers the half-year ending Feb. 28, 

The mqeipenens consists of 14 engines; 10 passenger, 2 pal- 
ace and 3 baggage, mail and express cars; 55 box, 5 stock 





and 151 flat cars; 4 snow-plows and 2 flange scrapers 


| road Sept. 1, 1878, after an attempt at 


| Ottawa, with poor approaches from bolb. 


| Cash eer 


| four bridges renewed. 


| AUGUST 


The traffic for the half-year was as follows: 





Train mileage, passengers..............cee cece es ceeeeeeee 82,155 
a * inc tacas cccebewives Cire hits adeebers 41,100 

e GREG Feet bas iiss Uicceddncved sts bbIveNeT < 5,559 
RN: eb ee Eb deds. uvece esd dbiod s VOC ae daek aPeen 128,814 
Mileage of passenger cars................0cceeeeeeeees 36,840 
” ST OI Gc 35 Cah ch din feceS ase. CMSedinuted 376,196 

sie pe tt ET COPTER TNO 65,605 
PROC CONUUOE arses iii 0nd i hciohc tn vedosds dvbee cesede 48,203 
OM ESOIGAMETIOG is bcditndo inde once scucis scvasvecce so: 00% 30,342 


The gross earnings per train mile were 89.5 cents; ex- 
penses, 56 cents; net earnings, 33.5 cents. The average 
receipt per passenger carried was $1.32%,; per ton of freight 
$1.36. 


The earnings for the half-year were as follows : 


NS EOE ELAN ALE LOLA FALE IA. RC $6 t,902.35 
PD sc.ichi baasaarabeh 5a e9.0% 41,280 22 
I, WI, GES oan dc vcaee (cy twisdss edeev teen tote 5,582.69 
Total (SSGC.G1 ner mille)... «oc cciccccccvccsceesceses $110.865.26 
Expenses (62.43 per cent.)..............cceeeeeeeeee 69,216.69 





Net earnings ($320.27 per mile)..............-.+. $41,648.57 
The government of the province took possession of the 
orcible resistance 
by Contractor McDonald, which made it necssary to call out 
the local militia. The whole service of the road had to be 
organized, besides which much work had to be done in bal- 
lasting and finishing the road-bed, repairing and increasing 
the equipment, providing engine-houses, stations, etc. The 


| road is also under the disadvantage of having its terminal 


stations at each end distant from the cities of Montreal and 
It is hoped that 
extensions into both cities may be built this season and 
proper stations provided. Nevertheless, a considerable 
traffic was camated which can be increased with proper facili- 


| ties. 


The road has been worked with much care and economy 
and remarkable freedom from accident. Some additions to 
equipment are still needed, besides those already made. 


Southern Minnesota.. 





This company owns a line from La Crescent, Minn. ; west- 
ward to Winnebago, 170 miles, and it leases the Southern 
Minnesota Extension road, in operation from Winnebago to 
Jackson, 43 miles, and under construction further west. The 
extension is substantially owned, this company holding all 
the stock ana guaranteeing its bonds. It was opened to 


3| Fairmont, 17 miles, July 1, and to Jackson, Dec, 2, makin 
) g 


the average mileage worked 180.7 miles for the year ending 
Dec. 31, which is covered by the report. Trains are run 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul track from La 
Crescent to La Crosse, Wis., 5 miles. 

The equipment consists of 14 engines ; 3 passenger, 3 com- 
bination and 8 mail and express cars; 200 box, 6 stock, 83 


| flat and coal and 9 caboose cars; 1 tool and 1 pile-driver car. 


Three box and 6 stock cars were added during the year. 

The company has a land grant from which 4,252 acres 
were sold during the year; 148,680 acres remain unsold. 
Proceeds of sales were $28,872.32, which was paid over to 
the trustees. 

The Extension has a land grant also, of which 40,340 acres 
have been earned so far, and of this applications have been 
made and perinits granted for 34,388 acres. These lands 
are to be paid for and the permits exchanged for deeds, as 
soon as the land is properly deeded to the company. The 
extension from Jackson to the state line will earn for the 
company 138,961 acres more, and permits have been granted 
for 89,820 acres of this already. 

The report contains no general balance sheet. The state- 
ment of floating assets and liabilities at the close of the year 
is as follows: 

Balances due, uncollected accounts, etc.... 
Stock South Mian. Extension Co........... 66. ....65. 
ee PTE Te ee 


sed 60s. $26,457.36 

35,000.00 
27,376.66 
33,219.24 








- $122,053, 26 





yo a eS eee er tee or rer s  * 
Bills, accounts, ete., payable.... ses eee 044,437.26 
Taxes, 3 per cent, of gross earnings......... 19,291.09 
— — 63,728.35 


Balance, excess of assets ...... 
The Extension Company, whose 
has executed a mortgage for $1,200,000, the bonds being 


| issued at the rate of $9,000 per mile of completed road. 


The traffic for the year was as follows : 











Train mileage : 1878. 1877 Inc, or Dee, P.c. 
| Passenger 116,960 109,800 I. 7,160 6.5 
PMID odoinn 0 suse a ..164,132 161,784 IL 2,348 1.4 
Service and switching . 40,405 43,002 D. 2,687 6.2 
Total ¥ . 321,497 314,676 I. 6,821 2.2 

Cost of locomotive service per 
MO ck Senos vieeavessacesene een, Sones, ££ 6h. 26 
Passengers carried....... . 64,978 58,013 . 6965 12.0 
Tons freight carried.... 175,343 178,182 D. 2,839 1.6 


Of the tons carried last year 39.56 per cent. was wheat, 
19.47 per cent. flour and only 1.23 per cent. other grain: 
15.74 per cent. was lumber and 4.77 per cent. other forest 
products. The road is a wheat road, and its tonnage was 
diminished by the partial failure of that crop last year. 

The earnings for the year were as tollows: 





1878. 1877. Inc, cr Dee. P.¢ 
Passengers ........ $115,096.99 $98,330.97 1. $16,766.02 17.1 
| Freight..... . .... 497,953.74 559,687.35 D. 61,733.61 11.0 
Mails, express, etc. 29,985.75 29,044.80 I. 940.05 3.2 
Total..... ..$643,036,.48 $687,063.12 D, $44,026.64 6.4 
Expenses. .. ... 331,884.25 390,796.97 D. 58,912.72 15.1 
Net earnings..$311,152.23 $296,266.15 I. $14,886.08 5.0 
Gross earnings per 
mile setts ae 3.558.590 4,041.55 D. 48296 11.9 
Net earn. per mile.. 1,721.93 1,742.74 D 20.81 1.2 
Per cent. of exps. 51.61 56.89 D. 5.28 9.3 


The earnings of the first six months were very large, but 
the second half of the year showed a large decrease, due to 
the short crop. A large decrease in expenses was secured, 
however, in spite of the additional mileage worked. 

The income account may be summed up as follows: 

Net earnings............ PEPE Ay) Bele HB ss $311,152.23 
Right of way............... $5,598 .90 
Reorganization expenses..............+.. 3,029.14 
Interest on bonds... . 266,118.45 


. 274,746.49 
$36,405.74 
21,919.17 


Surplus for the year 
Balance from previous year 








Balance, Dec, 31, 1878.... ........ id“ ssbactdute Hee ee 
Light earnings caused a postponement of some desired 
improvements, but the road was fully maintained and im- 
proved. Renewals included 6.8 miles of track laid with 
steel rails and 68,061 new ties; 238 feet of trestle bridge re- 
newed, 160 feet filled in and others repaired. For the current 
year 10 miles of steel railsand 35,000 ties are needed and 
Present prospects are better for a 
| heavy wheat crop this year and a considerable business from 
| the extension is expected. 


erie tiene. 
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